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SINGAPORE 


The Singapore Legislative Assembly by a un- 
animous vote extended the Emergency Regulations 
for three months. The vote followed a declaration 
by the Chief Secretary that the Government must 
prevent the Malayan Communist Party from ruling 
Singapore by murder and fear. Addressing the As- 
sembly in an atmosphere of tense silence, Mr. W. T. 
Goode said: “We must see to it that we are not 
put at the mercy (if they have any mercy) of those 
who have shown so often that anyone who dares to 
oppose them will be blotted out.” He was support- 
ing the motion of the Chief Minister, who proposed 
the extension, and said that 69 people were detained 
in Singapore last year, of whom 13 were Com- 
munists responsible for murder, arson, acid throw- 
ing, and other crimes of violence by which the MCP 
maintained its reign of fear. He also referred to 
the shooting of a Chinese youth in Singapore re- 
cently, and said none should be deluded that the 
butchering of youth in a public street was an or- 
dinary crime to be solved in an ordinary way. The 
youth’s friends, he added, were so terrified by the 
murder that they stayed away from his-funeral! 


Both the Chief Secretary, whose ex-officio port- 
folio gives him control over internal security, and 
the Chief Minister gave the House an assurance that 
the Emergency Regulations, particularly those pro- 
viding for arrest and detention without open trial, 
would be examined in the next three months. Mr. 
David Marshall made no-pretence of liking the ex- 
tension, but said the Government had been strongly 
advised by the people responsible for internal 
security that continuance of the special powers was 
essential to Singapore’s security. However, within 
the next three months there will be a clear declara- 


ASSEMBLY 


tion of policy from the Government as to how much 
can be done to remove “this blot from our system 
of justice.”’ Though it had been expected that the 
motion would produce the most bitter criticism the 
Government has yet met in the House, it was carried 
by a voice vote, as the Opposition did not call for a 
division. 

Leaders of the political parties in Singapore, as 
well as of the trade unions and associations, wel- 
comed the action of the Governor in revoking eight 
sections of the Emergency Regulations. But the 
two biggest trade unions, those of Government Em- 
ployees and of the City Council Employees, said the 
immediate removal of the ban on public meetings 
was more important. They held that the eight 
sections revoked were merely minor ones—actually 
these sections dealt with police powers of search, 
seizure of property, imposition of curfews, restric- 
tion of movement and closure of roads. They also 
included two supplementary regulations dealing 
with the control of ship’s crews and passengers and 
the discharge of firearms and explosives. The Pre- 
sident of the Labour Party (Mr. S. Manyam) sug- 
gested the abolition of the identity card system, 
saying it was not used in other democratic States. 


It was emphasised in a Straits Times editorial 
that the programmes of the Improvement Trust, the 


Ten-Year Medical Plan, and the Ten-Year and Five- 


Year Education Plans showed that division of 
Singapore’s political parties into Right and Left is 
false. .There had never been any reluctance on any 
side to provide on an increasing scale for the sick, 
the unschooled, and the houseless. Indeed the 
spckesman for the Progressive Party, Mr. John 
Ede, replied to leftist criticisms by pointing out 
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that in the last Government, despite their minority 
position, that Party's efforts had resulted in an 
enormous- advance in the Colony’s social services 
which had made Singapore the en¥y of miany coun- 
tries. He then went on to’ counter-attack and to 
assert that the Labour Front’s 
disappointingly short of the Progressive Party’s 
line, citing especially the educational and medical 
plans. The’ Labour Coalition, he said, spoke of a 
National Health Service scheme, but medical ser- 
vices at present were free to the poor; would it 
mean that a National Health scheme would be con- 


tributory, to be paid for by the people out of their 
salaries? 


Nobody cared to answer that question, and the 
reason why was made fairly clear by a later attack 
in which the leftist People’s Action Party assailed 
the Central Provident Fund on the ground that it 
required poor workers to pay contributions! The 
wage-earner musi pay for old age security, and for 
“free” National Health schemes; he must, in short, 
help to pay for the Welfare State, an inescapable 
fact which somehow escaped popular notice at elec- 
tion time but will now have to be faced. 


The debate made the Government acute aware 
that the Labour Front and the Government have 
most to fear from the People’s Action Party. The 
Chief Minister’s sharpest reactions have been in 
response to the taunts of Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, who 
showed great ability in speech and in debate. In- 
deed there is a danger that the other parties may 
get less than their proper share of attention from 
the Government as Opposition members, though be- 
tween them the Progressive and Democratic Parties 
received more votes than Labour. These men and 
women did not vote against continuance of the 
Emergency Regulations nor did all of them cast 
their votes for multi-lingualism. And it is hardly 
likely that they would like to have their many votes 
for these two parties regarded as a demand for self- 
government tomorrow. 


One of the features of the debate was the 
spirited and good-humoured defence of Britain’s 
role in Malaya by the Nominated Member, Mr. G. 
A. P. Sutherland, who is manager of the Chartered 
Bank in Singapore. It was a follow-up of the 
Chief Minister’s assertion at the first working 
session of the new Legislature that he was pro- 
British but added that “I understand it is political 
suicide to admit it.’”’ Speaking from his personal 
Asian and European background, Mr. Marshall said 
he was convinced that the great majority of the 
English people are now conscious of the evils of 
the Colonial system. They must not be judged by 
the conduct of the some of the old-guard .Colonials 
to be seen in Singapore. It was an Englishman, 
Professor Silcock of the University of Malaya, who 
said Colonial rule was unbelievably corrupting to 
the ruler and ruled alike, and it came ill from them 
to question the good faith of a nation that is now 
“holding out its hand to help us to our feet. This 
very Constitution, by virtue of which we are here, 
is earnest of the good faith of the English. From 
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whatever angle we view the problem, our welfare 


lies in close and friendly relations with Britain.” 
He said he hoped Singapore would join in a Union 
with the Federation of Malaya, which now has a 
separate government. “We are _ proportionately 
wealthier than the Federation, and Union would 
mean sharing our wealth. Money is important, but 
not the most important aspect of human life.” He 
pledged himself to work for the welfare of the 
State and “the coolie thrown on the slag-heap of 
our gold- -mining town who made our prosperity as 
a port’; but in the economic field the Government 
was anxious to take no step which might alarm 
capital. At the same time he referred to the many 
without proper homes who were living in horrible 
dens of disease or on pavements, showing that if 
Singapore’s standard of living was the highest in 
Asia it is still a standard that is dreadfully and un- 
necessarily low. 


Mr. Sutherland said that if the Chief Minister 
was friendly toward the British, as he claimed, he 
might have spared the Assembly the picture he had 
painted of them as “a race of slave-drivers’. Some 
of Mr. Marshall’s statements might have been all 
very well for electioneering, but were now calculated 
only to create inter-racial bad feeling. From his 
statements, it would appear that the rich people in 
Singapore were the British—‘the wicked taipans 
and the Colonial ‘masters’.”” Most of the British 
businessmen in the Colony were in fact salaried 
officials. In no sense did they control the wealth of 
the country, and there were certainly no millionaires 
among them. There were quite a number of million- 
aires in the Colony—he believed they had a Club— 
but they are Asian! Hetold Mr. Lee Kuan Yew that 
he was not so sanguine as he was that nothing would 
make capital stop flowing to Singapore. Capital, 
said Mr. Sutherland, was very susceptible to in- 
security and took wings very quickly. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s own ancestors came to Malaya to seek their 
fortune, and the same was also true of Mr. Lee’s 
ancestors despite his vitriolic denunciation of “the 
vile British.” British administrators in the past 
had governed the Colony to the best of their ability. 
And whether or not the coolie played a major part 
in its prosperity, he had been only too glad to come 
to Singapore from his motherland and seek protec- 
tion under the British flag. Everyone of them had 
retained their full political and religious freedom. 
They were even allowed to take as many wives as 
they liked, something which their ““Colonial masters” 
could not do without being flung into prison. Mr. 
Sutherland, who is a bachelor, caused a burst of 
laughter when he added: “though why anyone 
should want more than one wife I cannot under- 
stand”. People who claimed that Singapore was 
ready for self-government were allowing their 
heart to rule their head. He could understand why 
the Emergency Regulations were repugnant to free 
men, but they were necessary because they were 
fighting an enemy who used murder and extortion 
as weapons. 

After a day of unrelenting attack from the 
Opposition, the Singapore Government had an 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF BERYL IN HONGKONG 


By B. P. Ruxton 


(Lecturer in Geology, The University of Hongkong) 


Interesting occurrences of beryl have recently 
been found in Hongkong. Beryl is the main 
source of beryllium, which is one of the new 
“wonder” metals. Beryllium is so light that a 
small aeroplane constructed of it could be lifted 
by one man, and, when alloyed with copper, it gives 
a series of beryllium bronzes which are amongst the 
strongest of the non-ferrous alloys. 


The transparent and beautifully coloured 
varieties of beryl provide some of our most valued 
gem stones. The sea-green or bluish coloured 
beryls are aquamarines, the yellow varieties, helio- 
dor, and the pink stones, morganite. Finally a 
trace of chromium within the beryl imparts the fine 
emerald green colour to produce the most valuable 
of all precious stones, emerald. 


The Mineral Beryl: Beryl normally occurs as 
long, prismatic hexagonal crystals with indistinct 
terminations and its prism faces are commonly 
traversed by a series of fine parallel striations along 
their length. It has an imperfect plane of cleavage 
normal to its prism faces, but when broken up by 
the impact of a hammer or chisel it shows a con- 
choidal or uneven fracture and is rather brittle. It 
is a very hard mineral, on Mohr’s scale 7.5 to 8, 
that is, harder than quartz and many times harder 
than steel, thus it cannot be scratched with a pen- 
knife. The specific gravity of most types of na- 
turally occurring beryl is from 2.69 to 2.70. On 
broken surfaces the lustre is usually vitreous, like 


broken glass, and it is commonly transparent or 


sub-translucent. The streak, which is obtained by 
rubbing beryl on. unglazed porcelain, is white irres- 
pective of the colour of the specimen, which may be 
emerald green, light blue, pale rose red, white or 
colourless. It has a moderate refractive index and 


very small double refraction and _ so lacks any 
sparkle or fire. 


Chemically beryl is a silicate of beryllium and 
aluminium with the formula of Be3 Al 2Si60 18, 
but some of the beryllium may be replaced by the 
alkali metals, lithium, sodium and caesium and, 
sometimes, the mineral may contain a little water. 
When pure, beryllium oxide or glucina forms some 


agreeable surprise when Opposition members sug- 
gested that the salaries of the Chief Minister and 
the other Ministers should be higher than the $3,500 
and $2,500 a month suggested. Even Mr. Lee Kuan 
Yew adopted a friendly tone when he mentioned the 
Ministers’ salaries, saying that he thought the 
figures should be higher, and that the other Minis- 
ters were getting less than the professional adminis- 
trators who are now Permanent Secretaries. 


14 per cent of the mineral and the content of beryl- 
lium metal is some 5 per cent. 


Structurally it is one of the small group of 
cyclosilicates which are characterised by having 
their silicate tetrahedra joined into rings. In beryl 
the rings are made up of six silicate tetrahedra, and 
this six-fold grouping confers hexagonal symmetry 
upon the mineral. The rings are stacked evenly one 
above the other, giving a “drain-pipe” structure and 
the hollow inside the pipe forms the receptacle into 
which beryllium and any replacing alkali metal 
ions, or water, can be packed. 


Beryl may be substituted for felspar in the 
manufacture of porcelain, the product so. formed 
has a very low thermal expansion with a very high 
electrical resistance, making it valuable as electrical 
porcelain used for making sparking plugs. 


The Metal Beryllium: Beryllium is extracted 
with great difficulty from beryl by electrolysis in 
a molten fluoride bath, and even when great care is 
used it is rarely possible to extract more than 3 per 


cent of beryllium from an ore containing 5 per cent 
of the metal. 


It is a grey metal with a density of 1.85, slight- 
ly greater than that of magnesium and very much 
less than that of aluminium, 2.7. It has a high 
melting point, 1280°C, some 600°C higher than that 
of aluminium, and this, coupled with a high vapour 
pressure at temperatures only slightly higher than 
the fusion point, makes it very difficult to handle 
in metallurgical operations. However, it is a 
strong, hard metal with considerable resistance to 
heat and corrosion and these properties are passed 
on in some degree to its alloys. 


The pure metal, because of its low atomic 
number of 4, has a transparency to X-rays and is 
therefore used in the manufacture of “windows” 
for X-ray tubes. The metal is also employed in the 
manufacture of steel and the casting of copper 
where it acts as a deoxidiser and desulphuriser. 
Beryllium oxide, or glucina, is a very refractory 
substance with a high heat conductivity and a high 
melting point and is used to some extent for making 
crucibles. The metal and its oxide are also em- 
ployed in the manufacture of fluorescent lamps, 
neon signs and cyclotrons, and lately they are being 
used in atomic energy projects for undisclosed pur- 
poses. Beryllium nitrate is used to strengthen the 
oxide skeleton of incandescent. mantles and some of 
the salts of beryllium find a use in pharmaceutical 
preparations. 


By far the greatest use of beryllium is that of 
an alloying element, chiefly with copper, where it 
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plays a role similar in importance to that played by 
carbon in steel manufacture. 


An alloy of copper with only 2.25 per cent of 
beryllium when rolled, heated to about 800°C and 
quenched in water, has a strength as great as mild 
steel. If the quenched alloy is reheated to about 
300°C for several hours and then cooled, temper- 
hardening takes place and the alloy develops a 
tensile strength up to three times as great as that 
of mild steel and about six times that of copper. 
The beryllium-bronzes are heat treatable, high- 
strength and high-conductivity alloys with high 
fatigue resistance ensuring considerable durability. 
They are used for springs, particularly in electrical 
instruments, aeroplane carburettors, valves, 
switches, electric motor-brush holders, collector 
rings and springs in aircraft undercarriages. The 
beryllium-copper alloys, beside being hard and 
tough, are non-sparking and are used extensively in 
the explosive and petroleum industries where a 
spark may have a disastrous effect. 


Recently alloys of beryllium with aluminium, 
nickel and cobalt have found extensive uses and 
there is no doubt that beryllium will play a succes- 
sively more important part in the metallurgical in- 
dustry as time goes on. In fact the use of beryl- 
lium will be limited not by its expense, consequent 
on difficult extraction processes, but on its scarcity 
as a metal in the crust of the earth. 


Geological Occurrence: Beryllium is a rare 
element and makes up some six parts per million 
by weight of the earth’s crust. This can be com- 
pared with four parts per million of uranium, 
fifteen parts for molybdenum, sixteen parts for 
lead, sixty nine parts for tungsten and fifty thou- 
sand parts for iron. Chemically it is very similar 
to aluminium and it is both lithophile and oxyphile, 
that is, it tends to occur with silicates and oxides. 
It does not, however, occur throughout the rocks of 
the crust of the earth, it is exceedingly rare in 
ultrabasic and basic rocks, rocks which are rich in 
magnesium and carry metals such as nickel, cobalt, 
chromium and non-metals like chlorine. In granites 
which are fairly rich in aluminium, it often forms 
more than one part per 100,000 and in alkaline 
syenites, which are relatively poor in silica but very 


rich in alumina, beryllium may form over one part 
per 10,000. 


Owing to its small ionic size and low positive 
charge, beryllium is normally concentrated into the 
late stage residual fluids of granites and syenites 
where it may be sufficiently abundant to give rise 
to beryllium minerals on crystallisation. The beryl, 
chrysoberyl Be Al204, phenacite Be2Si04, and 
other beryllium-bearing silicates are thus nearly 
always found in granite and syenite pegmatites and 
in drusy cavities within these rocks. 


The major constituents of pegmatites are 
quartz, felspars and micas, but the minor con- 
stituents are often quite interesting minerals show- 
ing enrichment in some of the rarer elements. Thus 
an enrichment in boron will give tourmaline and 
axinite; fluorine will give topaz and _ fluorspar; 
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lithium will give spodumene and lepidolite; beryl- 
lium will give beryl, chrysoberyl and _ phenacite; 
caesium will give caesium felspars and pollucite; 
zirconium will give zircon and eudialyte; cerium 
and the rare earths will form allanite. With these 
may occur molybdenite, wolframite, scheelite and, 
sometimes, thorium and uranium minerals. 


In Hongkong the granite shows a strong en- 
richment in fluorine giving rise to the minerals 
fluorspar, topaz and fluor-apatite at many locali- 
ties and its pegmatites are further enriched in 
tungsten, molybdenum and now beryllium. The 
syenite, however, seems to show no more than a small 
enrichment in cerium and the rare earth. 


The Beryl in Hongkong: In February 1955, 
Corporal W. B. Harries of the Royal Army Pay 
Corps picked up a peculiar hard green mineral 
while searching for quartz crystals in the Colony. 
In early March, Major G. P. Brewer, M.A., 
R.A.E.C., led a party including Corporal Harries 
and myself to the area, and after a little searching 
we all obtained small fragments of this hard green 
mineral and retained them for investigation. Later 
in the same week Major Brewer and myself, after 
carrying out careful and independent tests, identi- 
fied the mineral as beryl. Since that date larger 
and better crystals have been obtained, mainly by 
Corporal Harries, who throughout has searched 
most painstakingly in, sometimes, very unpleasant 
localities. His searchings were finally rewarded by 
the location of a very fine sample of beryl-bearing 
pegmatite rook which is sufficiently good enough to 
encourage serious prospecting in the area. 


The beryl is occurring in pegmatites in the 
Hongkong granite and forms crystals up to one inch 
in diameter and a few inches in length. The crystals 
are usually a bluish-green shade but, in places, are 
light blue. To date the beryl has been found at 
three localities in situ over half a mile apart and 
there is some evidence to show that the width of 
the zone of occurrence may be from 300 to 400 
yards wide. Throughout the area of occurrence the 
granite is frequently rich in muscovite and _ this 
forms quite a soft rock compared with the harder 
normal biotite granite and _ so the  beryl-bearing 
pegmatites tend to be obscured under a thin layer 
of sandy gravel. 

Recently Corporal Harries has_ discovered 
another area containing beryl over five miles from 
the original find. This time in drusy cavities where 
it is occurring with quartz, orthoclase, muscovite, 
topaz and pyrite, as well as in pegmatites. From 
the comparative abundance of the beryl] occurring 
at the surface it is probable that this second area 
will show a greater concentration of beryl than the 
first area described above. 

' The finding, for the first time, of the beryl 
reflects great credit on the Sixth Army Higher 
Education Centre which has run courses and excur- 
sions in geology over the past two years. Major 
Brewer, who has been responsible for the geology 
courses, is himself a keen mineralogist who has in- 


_ gtilled a love of the subject into many young men 


—| 
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THE HONGKONG KNITWEAR INDUSTRY 


There is no doubt whatever that both in quality and in 
price Hongkong’s relatively new knitting industry has be- 
come an effective and even successful competitor with British 
industry even in ‘the home market. The much larger cotton 
textile industry has to reckon chiefly with competition from 
Japan and India, beside whose great volume of output Hong- 
kong pales into insignificance, though it is actually much the 
largest branch of the new industrial structure which has 


in the Army. His efforts have been well rewarded 
in the finding of a new and interesting mineral in 
Hongkong by one of his keener pupils. 


It is highly probable that there will be other 
occurrences of beryl-bearing pegmatites elsewhere 
in the Colony and this article is written in the hope 
that it may encourage interested members of the 


community to pay more attention to the pegmatitic 
minerals in the Colony. 


Economic Aspects: In 1935 the world output 
of beryl concentrate was only some 480 metric tons, 
by 1950 this figure had risen to over 6,000 metric 
tons. The price paid by the United States for im- 
ported beryl concentrates in 1950 was US$252 per 
short ton. Towards the end of 1950 the demand for 
beryllium products, mainly the beryllium- 
copper alloys, began to outrun the supplies of 
beryl ore available and this position has continued 
up to the present day. The chief source of beryl, 
at present, is from pegmatite veins, though it is 
sometimes produced as a by-product gangue mineral 
from wolframite and tinstone ores. The largest 
reserves occur in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
Brazil, Argentine, India and Russia with small re- 


serves in Canada, Mexico, South Africa and Mada- 
gascar. 


It is estimated that in Hongkong a pegmatite 
with ten per cent of beryl and containing a reserve 
of over 500 tons of exploitable beryl could be worked 
economically. However, it is far too early to specu- 
late on the amount of beryl available, it has only 
just been found and will need proper and careful 
prospecting. The possibilities of the beryl being 
exploited for gemstones is rather remote as the 
majority of specimens to date are much cracked 
and fractured and have an uninteresting  bluish- 
green colour; however, there may be an exceedingly 
small minority of crystals, particularly those of a 
light blue colour, that might be suitable for making 
gems of aquamarine. It is worth stressing that the 

possibility of emerald itself occurring in Hongkong 
is extremely wares as the only occurrence of good 
emerald in the world come from high temperature 
veins in shales and, in a few instances, from peg- 
matites in schists where considerable _ recrystal- 
lisation has occurred, here the pegmatites traverse 


a normal granite and any beryl of gem quality will 
be very rare indeed. 


grown up in the last seven years. But competition from 
the manufacturers of knitted wool gloves in Hongkong is 
growing in rather spectacular fashion and may continue to 
grow. It cannot be met and overcome by false and some- 
times malicious accusations, such as that made by a spokes- 
man for the Worcester Glove Manufacturers’ Association, 
who feared that the gloves from Hongkong may have been 
made in part at least in Communist China. Nor does Japan 
have a hand in their manufacture, save that some, but by 
no means a large part, of the knitting machines came ori- 
ginally from Japan. 


These gloves are knitted by hundreds, if not thousands, 
of Hongkong people, a large proportion of whom depend 
upon the work for their livelihood. There is, of course, a 
good deal of outside part-time work, as is true of the in- 
dustry in Britain. There are a number of relatively well- 
off Chinese women who embroider the knitted gloves by hand 
to keep themselves from being idle. But the greater part 
of those engaged in this industry would find it hard to make 

a living without it. 


From the viewpoint of employment, this is one of the 
most valuable of Hongkong’s new industries. What the 
Americans call automation has not yet come to this industry 
as it has come to certain sections even of the cotton spin- 
ning industry in Hongkong. What we have to sell in Hong- 
kong-above all is our labour. It so happens that a million 
people of all ages and conditions, some rich, but most of 
them poor, came flocking here as the tide of Communist 
liberation flowed over the mainland. It was impossible to 
keep them out. It would have been contrary to a tradition 
which grew up in all foreign-controlled concessions like 
Shanghai during and after the Taiping Rebellion, when 15 
million people lost their lives and the Shanghai Settlement 
became ‘the sole refuge. And in the case of Hongkong it 
would have been contrary to established practice and common 
understanding to keep them out. In no other place in the 
world was the population doubled, if not almost trebled, 
overnight as in Hongkong. 


It so happened that many men with capital, industrial 
experience and enterprise, mostly from Shanghai, were among 
this vast influx. Together with the local entrepreneurs they. 
have created a variety of new industries which not only 
prevented catastrophic poverty and unemployment among 
the refugees but compensated in part for the sacrifices im- 
posed on Hongkong by the embargoes which followed the 
outbreak of war in Korea. Though fighting has long since 
ceased there these embargoes still exist, and until they are 
removed Hongkong must continue to enforce them, though 
it costs her a great loss of trade and no small additional 
expense in the reinforcement of the preventive services both 
on land and on sea to check the always enterprising and 
adventurous Chinese smuggler. 


The man or woman whose textile factory goes on short 
time in Britain can walk across the road and find just as 
well-paid work in the engineering and similar industries, 
where there is such a shortage of labour that immigrants 
from the West Indies are readily taken on. The new indus- 
trial workers in Hongkong are not so fortunately circum- 
stanced. It is desperately necessary for them to keep the 
work they have now found. 


One of the most compact of the knitting factories is in 
a-single building. In that it is fortunate because in many 
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instances the various processes are scattered over different 
premises, sometimes a couple of miles distant from the main 
factory. It lies in the Shumshuipo district of Kowloon, the 
mainland part of the Colony, which is one of the most con- 
gested areas and has been the scene of several tragic squat- 
ter fires. But the workers in this factory are squatters no 
longer. They are well off as working standards go even in 
progressive Hongkong, and infinitely better off than the 
vastly greater number of industrial workers in China. And 
they make no bones about their eagerness to work. They 
are on piece rates and there are three shifts a day for the 
300 full-time employees, who are of both sexes. Part-time 
outside labour totals some 700 persons. Under the factory 
regulations, which are the same here as in the U.K., children 
are banned and women cannot continue after 8 p.m. The 
three shifts go on seven days a week when business is good. 
The output is estimated at 15,000 dozen pairs a month of 
woollen gloves and 6,000 dozen pairs of fabric. 


* * 


Most of the above remarks refer to one of the biggest 
of our knitting factories and one which has adequate capital. 
At the other end of the scale, there are unfortunately many, 
too many, which are hopelessly under-capitalized and under- 
take far more work than they can possibly expect to handle 
within the time required for the completion of their con- 
tracts. These small concerns naturally constitute a menace 
to this growing industry. One cannot blame them entirely, 
however, for they must work to live, and they do provide 
employment, albeit somewhat precarious employment, since 
some of them go to the wall and their labourers have been 
denied their just reward. We must hope, therefore, that 
this situation will be rectified in the development of the 
Colony’s industrial potential to which reference will be made 
later. 


A single pair of gloves goes through some 38 processes, 
including numerous tests at various stages and the packing, 
and to see them all is a revelation. The average earnings 
are about $200 a month. Most of the workers look strong 
and healthy and while at work they never seem to flag. No 
matter which of the processes I happened upon all the opera- 
tives were furiously busy with their fingers or their machines. 
Most of the knitting machines, far more complex than one 
had supposed them to be, are made in Hongkong. The rest 
came from the U.K., the United States, and from Japan. The 
dapper little Chinese Manager, who came up the hard way, 
knows them all so well that he can fix them if anything goes 
wrong. One or two gadgets, such as two brass hands erected 
upright which meet each other and on which the operative 
turns the gloves inside out for “brushing,” he invented him- 
self. 


Space is precious and rents inordinately high in Hong- 
kong, and workers and machines alike stand cheek by jowl 
with no room to swing round the proverbial cat. To anybody 
who, like myself, goes in with the raw material and comes 
out with the finished article, it is all rather bewildering. First 
there were the compact, tightly pressed bales of wool from 
the United Kingdom, then the machines which waxed the 
thread and then, in another operation, wound it round the 
cones. The knitting machines proper were as swift in their 
work as they seemed mysterious because of the relative 
invisibility of the actual knitting. At each vital stage the 
gloves are carefully tested by highly skilled craftsmen or 
women. After the first inspection comes the joining of the 
hands and the cuffs, followed by a further inspection, and 
so on through all the various other stages from washing, 
brushing, “ironing”, steaming, sorting out into sizes, the 
making of floral and other designs or embroidering, and re- 
steaming till the final inspection. They are packed first into 
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smal] boxes, then into larger cardboard containers and finally 
into the large wooden boxes in which they are shipped to 
their destinations. 


Each pair of gloves bears a tab naming its size, re- 
ference number, colour or colours and style. The little boxes 
into which they first go differ in colour, according to the 
demands of the buyers or distributors. At this particular 
factory they were in striped chocolate and yellow. Others 
may be blue and red or similar combinations. It is all very 
neat. The gloves look no less neat when they are taken 
out of their wrappings and put out for display on a fable. 
For after I had watched them through all the processes of 
manufacture—which included in this factory even the weav- 
ing of the cloth for the fabric gloves—if was possible for 
me also to see them thus laid out, and to learn something 
of the way in which the most varied and complex demands 
of the customers are satisfied. And let there be no mistake 
about it—they vary to an extraordinary degree in a single 
market and not merely in the widely-separated markets the 
industry has entered. Great pains are taken to meet re- 
quirements. I saw sets of gloves, with scarves or mufflers 
to match. The infants’ and children’s sets were not only 
picturesque and neat—some of the garments not only had 
their floral and other designs but doggies or rabbits with 
movable eyes. And though this comment is largely devoted 
to gloves, the factory which I saw making them also showed 
me swimming costumes of the most ornate and colourful 
type and of the latest designs, as well as such things as 
cardigans, etc., which they put out before they started on 
gloves in 1952. 


A rough estimate is that 10,000 dozen pairs of knitted 
gloves require about 10,000 lbs. of wool, and these gloves 
are 100% wool, of 56 top. In a busy season a large factory 
like this can spend $100,000 per month on wool alone. I 
understand that many of the new factories are overcoming 
their initial difficulties and that production is certain to be 
far greater in the future. 


Last season nearly all the gloves were made from 56 
top; but, unfortunately, this season quite a large proportion 
of gloves are now being made in 52 top. Certain buyers 
in England have insisted that some factories supply woollen 
gloves in 52 top in order to reduce prices. It is again un- 
fortunate that there appear to be certain buyers in the 
U.K. who are only interested in lowering prices in the hope 
of undercutting competitors and obtaining a larger share 
of the business. Some buyers have also tried to reduce 
weights and, generally speaking, a lowering of the glove 
standards here in order to reduce prices is regrettable. How- 
ever, many of the better factories are refusing to do this. 


* * * 


None of the special concessions made by Government 
in the West Indies to the encouragement of industry apply 
here, whether in remission of taxation or subsidies or other 
favours, though a good case could be made out for it in 
view of the vital importance of continued employment of 
Hongkong’s swiftly swollen population, which continues te 
grow at the rate of over 60,000 a year, without any new 
immigration. I noticed that in a survey of the situation by 
gloving experts in Yeovil, published in the Western Gazette 
on Feb. 25, that reference was made to the inexhaustible 
reservoir of labour from China. Industry here has. been 
created to employ those who are here already. There is a 
strict undertaking between the Hongkong and mainland 
authorities that a balance shall be kept in the people coming 
in and the people going across the border back to China. 
That balance is carefully watched by the authorities here, 
and the railway send in regular returns of all passenger 
traffic in and out. It was because the flow became some- 
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what unevén anéwas veering in favour of immigration from 
China that the restrictions were imposed in March. Peking 
called it a “most unfriendly act,” but that was a bit of 
propaganda and very soon they also acted, restricted exit 
visas, and helped to restore the balance. 

But it should be noted that plans are being made to 
devote a large section of the Kowloon foreshore, by the 
levelling of the low hills and the reclamation of land from 
the sea, to industry. At present industry is scattered all 
over the place in Kowloon and there are too many small- 
scale, cottage-type industries. The idéa is to bring these 
small concerns into amalgamations, transform . them from 
handicraft or cottage class into major factories, put them in 
a proper location, and generally to leap over the period of 
haphazard development, with its murderous internal com- 
petition and its occasional unscrupulous intrusion into the 
export markets. 


There are black sheep in every fold, and they are such 
a serious menace to the growing industry of Hongkong’ that 
very strict and stern measures are adopted here to punish the 
malefactors. One crook, or smart Alec, can harm all the 
good factories. Any case detected leads to a dispropor- 
tionate amount of publicity in the U.K., big headlines, agita- 
tion by officials of manufacturers’ associations, allegations 
which are untenable but are difficult to catch up with, and 
generally speaking create a bad name for Hongkong indus- 


‘try as a whole. Some of these attacks are not merely ignor- 


ant: they are malicious and malevolent. Those concerned 
with both aspects of industry here welcome valid criticism. 
They are the first to impel the authorities into action— 
though that is seldom if ever necessary—against any offen- 
der who violates the sensible and reliable standards of con- 
duct set up and strictly adhered to by all but an occasional 
fly-by-night distributor or the rare manufacturer anxious 
only for a quick profit before getting out and trying some- 
thing else. Anybody who tried to “put one over” on the 
Department of Commerce and Industry of the Government, 
by furnishing false information to secure the Certificate of 
Origin, is put in the dock without more ado, and the pro- 
secuting official or lawyer is briefed to demand the maximum 
punishment. A case of this sort happened just about the 
time I visited the Kea Fung Knitting Factory, whose enter- 
prising and energetic manager (Mr. Lee Fook San) has had 
a quarter-century experience in the knitting industry. 


In the case referred to, a manufacturer of umbrellas 
falsely stated that the handles and cloth used in making 560 
dozen umbrellas were of Hongkong origin, whereas they were 
Japanese. The case was regarded all the more seriously 
because of the effect this sort of thing could have on in- 
dustry as a whole, and because, forsooth, this manufacturer 
could very well have made everything himself or got it 
from others here. The culprit was fined $5,000 or six months 
imprisonment. 


It is estimated that the total capacity of all knitting 
factories, large or small, existing at present in Hongkong is 
180,000 dozen a month, or over 2 million dozen pairs a year. 
It is claimed in protests from the U.K. that 600,000 dozen 
pairs were imported last year. 


* * * * 


The major problem is not expansion, provided the geo- 
graphical and physical means exist in this overcrowded 
Colony. Already it is regulation—regulation to ensure first- 
rate standards, good faith, and honest behaviour. An at- 
tempt is being made to regulate the industries from within, 
through the various representative bodies like the Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Union—which has sub-committees for every 
major branch of industry—and the Exporters’ Association, 
which is just being formed. The sudden prosperity which 
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has attended local industry has attracted the attention of 
entrepreneurs who lack capital, experience, and all else ex- 
cept the ambition to make a little quick money. They do 


not have the right connections, and so it is difficult for them 


to get orders, so they start cutting prices and reduce quality 
to make up for it. Actually, in spite of the fact that the 
better factories are doing well, most of the others have lost 
money. Indeed the industry as a whole has had to learn as 
it ploughed this, for Hongkong, relatively virgin soil, and 
it is only lately that the more efficient are making it pay, 
and partly at least because of their enterprising and efficient 
distributors. Now the Chamber and the Exporters’ Associa- 
tion will assist in the maintenance of proper internal stan- 
dards. The intention is to keep all the new or dubious 
elements out and to establish a membership on which buyers 
in markets overseas can thoroughly rely. The next thing is 
to absorb all the small cottage sections into larger, more 
hygienic factories. There is a rather unseemly scramble at 
present in both the production and distributive fields, and 
it is intended to stop this and put both on a solid and 
trustworthy footing. 

The product itself is not open to the reproach that it is 
“cheap” in the sense that it is also inferior and nasty. The 
quality is for the most part excellent. Labour is abundant, 
needy, industrious and eager. The Factory Laws are rigidly 
enforced and invariably respected. If there were any strike 
at all in these industries it would be against any but the 
most essential restrictions on earning power. Labour is 
“cheap” only in relation to the values of the more highly 
industrialized nations whose trade unions have battled for 
them and raised their wages until they have left the pro- 
letarian class and are now among the lower-middle class 
formerly exclusive to the white collar workers. As values 
go in Hongkong the industrial workers do very well. They 
come in as unskilled labour or receive some preliminary 
training outside, and then soon learn to earn the maximum 
by their skill and dexterity. Undoubtedly they are better 
off than their counterparts in Chinese mainland industry. 


But the main point to be noted is that industry has 
come to Hongkong not merely to stay but to grow. It can 
never constitute a rival or competitor of the same magnitude 
as Japan and India—or as China might be if she entered the 
consumers’ market some better day than she is having just 
now. But it is a competitor to be respected because it 
still buys from Britain more than it sells to her, is part 
of the Commonwealth, and has more than once proved its 
loyalty and its pride of membership. 

It may well be that international regulation of industry 
and economics will become no less necessary than interna- 
tional regulation of diplomacy and power politics. Be 
that as it may, Britain, as the oldest of the great manu- 
facturing nations, must ponder the patent desire of prac- 
tically all the nations in Asia to industrialise. That is bound 
to restrict the market for cotton and similar goods, just as 
it is bound to enlarge the market for capital goods, en- 
gineering equipment, machinery etc. The Lancashire girl 
who crosses the street into an industry of that type is not 
merely changing her occupation. She is stepping also into 
the future, whether she realises it or not. 


Nevertheless Hongkong’s industry is based on the pro- 
cessing of imported raw materials. But whereas the raw 
cotton which provides the basis for the cotton textile in- 
dustry comes from all parts of the producing world, from 
Pakistan to Brazil, practically all the wool used in the manu- 
facture of gloves in Hongkong comes from the U.K. spin- 
ners. A very small portion has come direct from Australia. 
So this, more than perhaps any other industry, is practically 
100% Empire, from raw material to finished article. 


(Continued on Page 595) 
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THE GREAT INFLATION IN CHINA (1946-1949) 


By E. KANN 
(Part One) 


Complete exhaustion after a very long war (1937/1945) 
came as a natural corollary in China. The disruption of 
the channels of trade and of the media of exchange has 
been such that only by extremely artificial, and therefore 
quite temporary, devices could a moderate volume of trade 
be restored. Had the termination of hostilities been follow- 
ed by a period of peace, the country would have been enabled 
to recuperate and to rebuild what had been neglected, worn 
out or destroyed. But a long internecine strife prevented 
still unclosed wounds from healing. 


The inflationary movement in China actually had its 
,origin in the year .1943. Some years before that period 
Chinese money had declined to a very moderate degree only, 
due to serious warfare. But from 1943 onward, the move- 
ment became pronounced and accelerated. By spring of 
1949 it had gathered ominous momentum and _ vehement 
velocity. When summer came, it still was rolling on, sur- 
priseless, to its foreordained conclusion. Only when the 
entire Chinese territory had been conquered by native Com- 
munist armies, and when former Chinese currencies were 
completely cancelled, did the original inflationary movement 
end, though it made room for a new monetary depreciation 
under the Communists. The latter asserted, however, that 
they had, by January of 1950, managed to stop inflation 
almost completely. 


It cannot be denied that the Nationalist authorities had 
endeavored to call a halt to the pernicious motion. How- 
ever, all their experiments for recovery became dismal fai- 
lures. Means to combat inflation are closely connected with 
enhanced production of foodstuffs, of metals and fuel, 
coupled with adequate means of transport. Of these fac- 
tors food shortages constitute the most serious bottleneck, 
for these not only become responsible for malnutrition, but 
—as an immediate inference—they cause decreasing pro- 
ductivity. Consequent rises in food-cost influence the bulk 
of consumers’ expenditure, especially that of the manual 
worker, stimulating pressure for wage increases and subse- 
quent additional advances in the cost of commodities. In 
this manner spiral inflationary trends are initiated. The 
ravages of inflation cause many rabid changes in the economic 
structure of society. One such factor is the re-distribution 
of property. In this process the rich usually become richer, 
while the poor turn still poorer. The middle class is wiped 
out. 


A typical example as to the deeper causes of hyper- 
inflation in China—already in 1947—was recorded in an 
interesting article, published in the “China Weekly Review” 
of May 10, 1947, written by C. Y. W. Meng. The payroll 
for one Chinese army division then was estimated at 
CNC $1,200,000,000 per month. Assuming that China main- 


The essay on China’s great inflation is the first his- 
torically correct and coherent narrative of this important 
event. Its author, Mr. E. Kann, lived through practically 
the entire term in Shanghai and is thus writing from per- 
sonal experience, which latter has been augmented by his 
knowledge and understanding of the economic life of China. 
From the huge volume of facts accumulated in the article 
it becomes evident that the debacle sustained by the Na- 
tionalist Government was to a large extent ascribable to the 
handling of the Chinese Currency Reform of 1948. 
(— Editor). 


tained 200 divisions mobilized, the maintenance cost for 
these armies would have reached CNC $2,400,000,000,000 a 
year. To this sum one has to add outlays for munition, 
clothing, housing, etc. According to some military experts, 
the aggregate would have comprised about CNC $6,000,000,- 
000,000 per annum. Such colossal sums could only have 
been produced by the printing press. 


Reviewing the situation caused by China’s inflation 
during 1948/49, one could observe distinct signs of pro- 
gressive chaos in almost all fields of activity. The will to 
continue life came as a natural reaction, after the right 
to exist had been put at stake. The masses as a body, as 
well as owners of trading houses and factories individually, 
had to discard the old way of petitioning, exchanging same 
for more direct action, as demands, protests, demonstrations 
and strikes. 

Military and police in China, whose income sadly lagged 
behind the rapidly mounting cost of living, soon displayed 
lack of discipline and became inclined to enter the field 
of force and corruption. 

By 1949 the pace of price increases of all commodities 
had become intensified, quotations rising often three or four 
times in one forenoon. Factory output was declining. The 
only business of consequence in Shanghai was _ hoarding, 
speculation, the import of banknote paper and the printing 
of fiat money. 

If we read that, during the Sino-Japanese war, Chinese 
field commanders at times were instructed to _ practice 
“scorched earth’ tactics’, we ought to understand that 
hitherto prosperous areas suddenly were ruined, often for 
extended periods. When we hear of river dykes in China 
being intentionally forced open, so as to inundate hundreds 
of square miles of hitherto fertile fields, making thousands 
of peasants homeless and starving, we ought to understand 
that countless hordes of desperate farmers will—after the 
loss of their meagre properties, roam the country as begging 
refugees. And if we read in the daily papers that an elec- 
tric power station in Manchuria was fired at and put out 
of commission by the Communist armies’ guns; or, that the 
docks at Chinwangtao were being demolished by nationalist 
gunboats before their retirement from North China, we 
ought to realize that real wealth once again has been 
destroyed. This is inflation in its roots. 

Winning a war means destruction of an enemy’s man 
power and of his physical assets. But destruction of fac- 
tories, blasting of dams, disruption of railroads, shelling of 
power stations, and killing of soldiers and civilians are 
destroying the only possible basis for sound money. If, as 
was the case in China, the quantity of money has increased 
faster than wealth has been produced, inflation must ensue. 
It cannot be abated by governmental decrees, or held back 
by price control and kindred measures. Only the restoration 
of real wealth through hard work in peaceful times is 
capable of bringing back a firm basis for sound money. 

Let us view the progress of inflation in China during 
the first semester of 1948; and let us recall that same was 
saddled with an estimated budgetary deficit of CNC $230- 
000,000,000,000. By that time the circulation of notes was 
conservatively figured at CNC $255,000,000,000,000. This 
sum refers to China only, and does not include the issues of 
Manchuria, Formosa and Sinkiang. 
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According to the table published by the vernacular 
journal “Economics Weekly” (reproduced by the “China 
Economist” of July 26, 1948) the momentum gained by the 
rate of increase in the note circulation deserves attention. 
Until the first half of 1946 the note issue was doubled in 
six months. But, in the latter half of 1947, it was doubled 
every four months. From November, 1947, to January, 1948, 
it was doubled in three months, while from February to 
April, 1948, it was doubled in two and a half months. It 
also ought to be observed that, though the area of circula- 
tion was constantly getting smaller owing to continuous 
retreats of the Nanking armies, the issuance of paper money 
was increasing. On the other hand, the growing volume of 
circulation was accompanied by a shrinkage in the value 
of the total issue. When war broke out in China (summer 
of 1937) the entire banknotes issue aggregated CNC $1,400,- 
000,000, then equal at current exchange rates to US$ 
425,000,000. Toward the end of 1947 the value of Chinese 
fiat money was only US$ 250,000,000 at black market quota- 
tions. In April, 1948, President Chiang Kai-shek estimated 
the value in American currency of Chinese notes then in 
circulation at US$ 110,000,000. By the close of the first 
half of 1948 it could safely have been appraised at far less 
than US$ 100,000,000. The instructive table already re- 
ferred to is reproduced herewith: 


Issue at the end of Amount issued CNC$ Increase over last period 


1,000 ,000,000,000 160% 
June, 2,100,000,000,000 100% 
21946 3,700 ,000,000,000 


Mention ought to be made of the fact that the pace of 
price increases was even greater than that of the currency 
inflation. This was attributed to the growing scarcity of 
supplies of commodities. The dearth, in turn, was partly 
due to stockpiling by the Government of foodstuffs and 
war materials, and not for productive employment. 


How much the general index of Shanghai wholesale com- 
modities has risen, can be seen from the following figures: 
from 144,500 times the pre-war level in the last week of 
1947, to 2,453,000 times the pre-war level in the last 
week of June, 1948. 


The following table; culled from the same source, sup- 
plies details of increases for the principal items in the Shang- 
hai commodities market. 


Increase in Prices of Principal Commodities 


Category Representative Item 
Rice Pai kan (shih) 
Flour Warship (bag) 
Edible Oil Tsingtao (picul) 
Sugar Coarse (picul) 
Cotton Yarn Blue Phoenix (bale) 
Cloth Dragon head (bolt) 
Cotton Chou Pu (picul) ° 
Rayon Tien Chiao (case) 
Raw silk 83s (picul) 

Silk cloth Mayar (100 pc.) 
Woollens Yard, Jen Foong 
Soap Koo Pun (case) 
Matches My dear (case) +? 
Cigarettes Ruby Queen (200) 
Coal (ton) 
Kerosene (tin) 
Caustic Soda I.C.T. (cask) 
Metals 1” naiis (cask) 
Rubber Overshoes (doz) 
Lumber Pine (foot) ; 
Cement Elephant (bag) 
Drugs Quinine (1000) 
Paper Newsprint (ream) 


US$ open rate 
Hongkong $ 


Foreign Exchange 


Stocks Wing On Cotton 
Ewo Cotton 
Consol. Bonds, C. 
Price Index Wholesale ‘orp? 
Salaried class 
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In the 12-months period from December, 1946, to 

November, 1947, the wholesale commodity price-index at 

Shanghai rose 13.7 times; but from December, 1947, to 
November, 1948, it increased 1,091 times. 


Between January and June, 1948, commodity prices 
averaged a monthly augmentation of about 40 per centum, 
the movement having been furthered by the infliction of 
military reverses on the Nanking forces. On June 26 alone 
Shanghai market prices skyrocketted in one day to the 
extent of 30%. . From the beginning of July, until August 
19 (the date of the new currency reform) prices advanced 
to the extent of about 80% a month. Such abnormal infla- 
tionary steps made the attempt at a reform of Chinese 
currency imperative. “It came and failed 


One of the main features of the new currency scheme 
was strict price control, mainly at Shanghai. From August 
19 until November 1, 1948, (when ceiling price levels were 
lifted again) commodities remained rather stable wunder 
strict control. However, from then on, merchandize levels 
climbed fantastically. By that time the issuance of gold 
yuan notes exceeded the set limit of two billion, probably 
to the extent of ten times. An easy money market at 
Shanghai, coupled with the loss of Manchuria and Tsinan 
(capital of Shantung) to the Communist armies caused fur- 
ther unprecedented price fluctuations. Staple food was 
difficult to obtain, and whimsical rice quotations led to rice 
riots. By the second week of November, 1948, Shanghai 
prices had mounted 14 times over the August 19 levels. 
Undoubtedly the unfavorable military situation was largely 
responsible for the rapidly moving monetary inflation in 
China. 

In reviewing the inflationary progress during 1948, one 
ought to divide the period into three groups: (1) For the 
purpose of boosting production and forcing prices down, 
Premier Chang Chun introduced some palliative measures 
early in the year. Hitherto Government had granted large 
loans at low interest rates to manufacturers. But in the 
majority of cases, such funds went into the Stock Exchange | 
and served other speculative ventures. Therefore the issue 
of such loans was suspended. Exchange shops, dealing in 
gold and foreign monies, were closed down and harassed 
by the police. Exports were to be furthered, but imports 
limited, in order té conserve foreign exchange. In this en- 
deavor Central Bank Circular No. 131 appeared, announcing 


in Shanghai during first half of 1948 


Increase 

Price end 1947 and June 1948 (times) 
CNC$ 1,080 000 CNC$ 20,000,000 18.52 
460,000 6,000,000 13.04 

. 2,750,000 61,000,000 22.19 
1,285,000 24,200,000 18.80 
50,300,000 1,000,000,000 19.88 
1,360,000 25,000,000 13.38 
960,009 28,000,000 31.11 
79,000,000 1,260,000,000 15.95 
87,000,000 1,500,000 ,000 17.28 
34,700,090 590,000,000 17.— 
1,400 000 25,000,000 17.85 
1,230,000 32,500,000 26.42 
9,200,000 120,000,000 13.43 
140,500 2,300,000 16.37 

9 500.090 90,000,000 9.47 
550,090 12,000,000 21.82 
45,600 000 590,000,000 13.72 
2,790,000 54,600,000 19.57 
1,140,00% 16,500,000 13.59 
26,059 800,000 30.77 
270,090 4,109,000 15.18 
1,900,060 18,000,000 9.47 
1,500,000 20,000,000 13.33 
89,000 2,474,000 27.30 
29,850 2,474,000 27.80 

543 5,565 - 10.25 
440.6%9 13,000,090 29.55 
297,000 680,000 22.90 
14.45 245.30 16.97 
6.82 71.— 10.41 
56 9.56 
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that henceforth exchange allotments would be given im- 
porters against their import certificates on the day when 
the cargo, covered by foreign exchange settlement, arrived 
in China. It also required importers to deposit a margin of 
50% of the merchandize value in Chinese National dollars 
with the Central Bank against allocation of foreign ex- 
change. Importers objected to such restrictions, arguing 
that it would be impossible for them to calculate exchange 
and other risks beforehand. Finally the project was with- 
drawn in order to be replaced by the Foreign Exchange 
Surrender Certificate, of which more is being said in another 
place. 


The following table is meant to show percentage in- 
creases in the cost of living at Shanghai in July, 1948: 


July, 1948 Increase over June, 1946 


(2) The second experimental step was inaugurated by 
Premier Wong Wen-hao on August 19, 1948, when the new 
“Gold Yuan” was introduced and prices frozen. As none 
of the basic conditions for the maintenance of a stable 
currency could be fulfilled, the project collapsed soon, 
causing inflation to achieve further progress. 


(3) The third period started on November 1, when 
price ceilings were lifted. Ten days later most of the 
existing control measures were abandoned and official ex- 
change quotations were revised. The government banks 
started the sale of gold and silver; at first unlimited amounts 
were made available. But very soon quantities were severe- 
ly curtailed. Hsu Kan was appointed Minister of Finance. 
However, these changes were impotent to halt inflation 
which, in fact, was considerably intensified when the year 
1948 drew to its close. 


It was but natural that China’s political deterioration 
in the course of 1948 was closely followed by swift economic 
retrogression. By summer of that year inflation had reached 
such a position that it had become unmanageable, so that 
the authorities were forced to at least attempt a change. 
After the introduction of the “Gold Yuan” in August, 1948, 
it was clearly discerned that even the strictest supervision 
could not maintain the new currency system which rapidly 
followed the downward trend of its predecessors. By the 
end of ‘December, 1948, the American dollar was dealt in 
at Shanghai at the rate of GY 120 = 1 US$, or an equivalent 
of CNC $360,000,000, an increase of about 240,000 times 
over the rate which prevailed 12 months ago. The whole- 
sale commodity price index had risen by about 1,200 times, 
while the banknotes circulation had been augmented to 
about GY 8,000,000,000, or an equivalent (when compared 
with the preceding currency unit) of CNC $24,000,000,000.- 
000,000. 

These facts clearly mirror the position. It is diffi- 
cult to draw a clearer picture of the agonizingly great 
depth of inflation in China. At that time not a single 
optimistic factor was visible on the Chinese horizon. Foreign 
trade showed an unfavorable balance. Industrial and agri- 
cultural production, crippled by political conditions and by 
speculation, displayed a downward trend; flight of capital 
was rampant; communications remained disrupted. What 
else could Nanking do, except relying on the output of the 
printing press? 

When the authorities suspended their gold sales, which 
latter had been carried out with a view to contracting the 
note circulation, other means were sought to attain the 
analogous object. Instead of selling gold the authorities 
dumped large quantities of cotton yarn and cloth on the 
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market, as well as sugar and other commodities, and an- 
nounced their decision to float short-term bonds for US$ 
100,000,000, backed by 2,000,000 ounces of gold. Apart 
from causing interest rates to reach unheard of levels, all 
these otherwise efficacious palliatives produced no effects 
on China’s pernicious inflation. ) 

According to a U.P. wire of August 10, 1948, from 
Hongkong, China’s foreign currency balances and_ gold 
holdings had diminished during the first half year to the 
extent of about 50%, as stated in an article published by 
the “Far Eastern Economic Review” of Hongkong. 


Upon termination of World War II China owned US$ 
900,000,000 in gold bullion and foreign money. During 1946 
and 1947 US$ 530,000,000 was spent for financing com- 
mercial imports into China and for prosecuting the civil 
strife. In the second semester of 1947 it dropped from 
US$ 417,000,000 to US$ 274,000,000. As of January 1, 
1948, China’s liquid assets were composed of US$ 137,000,000 
in U.S.A. $ credits in America, plus $96,500,000 worth of 
gold held there and in China; and finally, the equivalent of 
US$ 40,000,000 in sterling credits, or a total of US$ 
273,500,000. After another half year had elapsed, i.e. by 
June 30, 1948, China’s holdings were estimated at US$ 
150,000,000 only. 


The same Hongkong Weekly, in its issue of June 30, 
1948, dealing with the rudderless Chinese inflationary move- 
ment, illustrates the fantastic degree of depreciation af the 
Chinese fiat CNC $ by producing the following statement 
which, though metaphorically used, is an eye-opener. 


C.N.C.$ 1,000,000 would have exchanged against: 


Hongkong $ 956,000 at average rate of exchange in 1937; 
4887 at highest rate for 1946; 
29 at lowest 
1.30 at rate of June 26, 1948; 
0.50 on August 17,* 1948 


* The last date when CNC $ existed; added by the writer. 


On October 15, 1948, it was proclaimed that for certain 
serious offences against economic emergency regulations the 
death penalty might be meted out. In fact, in at least one 
specific case, this had happened even before (on September 
24) when Wang Shun-shi, who surreptitiously dealt in foreign 
exchange as manager of Lin, Wang & Co., was executed 
at Shanghai. 


Nothing could illustrate and supply convincing proofs 
more indisputably than the description of possible conditions, 
as they appeared in the Chinese press. The simile is classie 
and so convincing, that gospelling it should be promoted 
by all means. 

If a law-abiding man had a bank account in 1937, 
showing a credit balance of local dollars (CNC) 1,000,000, 
he would have been a rich man in those days, for he owned 
and could have remitted then at will US$ 330,000. Early 
in 1942 the Japanese military forced a new currency upon 
occupied Central China, styled C.R.B.$ (Central Reserve 
Bank $) and valued by arbitrary decree at CRB $ 2 = 1 
Chinese CNC §$. In this manner the deposit of originally 
CNC $ 1,000,000 had been reduced to CRB $ 500,000. Upon 
the return from Chungking of the Chinese authorities, they 
soon functioned at the capital Nanking (October, 1945). They 
promptly abolished the puppet paper currency by decreeing 
that same had to be handed in for redemption at the fixed 
rate of CRB $ 200 = 1 CNC §$. In this way our patriot’s 
fortune dwindled to CNC $ 2,500. When, on August 19, 
1948, the “Gold Yuan” came into existence, the. rate of 
CNC $ 3,000,000 was decreed for 1 new “Gold Yuan”. 
Automatically those CNC $ 2,500 were reduced to Gold 
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Yuan 0.0008. Thus a hypothetically law-abiding citizen, 
starting with a credit balance of US$ 330,000, ended up 
with the possession of US$ 0.0002. ‘ 


By Novembe? 12, 1948, when the official rate of 20 . 


“Gold Yuan” for 1 US$ was decreed the asset of our hypo- 
thetical patriot had further decreased to US$ 0.00001, and 
very shortly thereafter, i.e. by February 15, 1949, when 
one could obtain “Gold Yuan” 2,000 for 1 US$ at Shanghai, 
the original US$ 330,000 had gone with the wind..... 


Hundreds of such grim stories from life could be related 
from inflation-torn China during the long years filled with 


_fratricidal wars. Strictly speaking, the forced requisition- 


ing, from August 19, 1948, onward, of foreign monies, gold 
and silver, against almost worthless paper, under false 
pretences, was a crime against the people. 


Such occurrences unfortunately had become the rule, 
more often than the exception. An untold number of citi- 
zens Of China became victims of circumstances, resulting 
in the loss of all their worldly possessions. Pensioners who 
obeyed the law became paupers. Holders of pre-war obliga- 
tions (government or industrial bonds) lost their entire in- 
vestment, except shabby remnants. When such bonds were 
calling for legal tender dollars (fa-pi), their value had 
completely melted away in the heat of the inflation. When- 
ever the investments were in foreign monies, such loans 
had not been serviced since 1939. In consideration of such 
facts, is it to be wondered at that the bulk of the popula- 
tion of China, in its struggle to defend its last reserves, or 
to conserve essential commodities for own use, became black 
marketeers or hoarders, which was tantamount to “crimi- 
nals” in the eyes of the law? 


(To be Continued) 


(Continued from Page 591) 


Some of the knitting machines also come from Leicester 
and other parts of the U.K. Realists trying to plot their 
course in the next decade should take note of the fact that 
local industry is now manufacturing a_knitting-machine 
which the manager of the compact factory I inspected con- 
siders to be better than any other! 


Meanwhile there is a chain of benefit accruing to 
Britain from the expansion of the knitting industry here, 
which it may be useful to recite in detail: 


The wool top is brought from British spinners, and in 
the last two years these imports were worth HK$27 million, 
while exports to the U.K. of woollen gloves and mittens 
totalled $15 million. In addition, of course, imports of 
woollen yarn, suitings, etc., from the U.K. in the same period 
came to $48 million. 


The wool top is largely carried to Hongkong by British 
ships and insured with British insurance companies. 


Employment, given to Hongkong glove workers is a 
valuable social factor in the stability of the Colony. 


Hongkong factories and Hongkong exporters. obtain 
their profit. | 


Finished gloves are again largely shipped to London on 
British steamers and are insured by British insurance com- 
panies. 


Importers in the U.K., wholesalers and retailers obtain 
their profit on the distribution and sale of the finished 


_ .It is also a fact that certain glove manufacturers in 
England who have found that they were unable to compete 
with the prices of Hongkong manufactured gloves have 


proved their flexibility by altering their ‘organizations 


that they are now importers of the Hongkong gloves! 
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SURVEY OF 


LONG-RUN PROBLEMS 


China has an agricultural econoiny with a large popula- 
tion but a small per capita area of cultivated land. The 
new census, taken on 30 June 1953, puts the total population 
at 583 million. This population, according to a recent sam- 
ple survey of 30 million, is increasing at an annual rate of 
2 per cent, thus adding a new population of almost 12 million 


each year, according to the U.N. Economic Survey of the 
Far East in 1954. 


According to a pre-war (1934/35) government survey 
of 752,865 peasant holdings in 87 districts scattered 
throughout 11 provinces, the average size of peasant holdings 
was 15.8 mow or 1.05 hectares, a little below the average 
pre-war farm size of 1.1 hectares for Japan, a country known 
for its high density of population. In 1954, the cultivated 
land area is stated to be 107 million hectares, giving an 
average farm of about the same size. The recent land re- 
form under the Central People’s Government has redistri- 
buted the cultivated land more evenly though slight varia- 
tions in size still prevail. The size of a peasant farm is, 
however, too small for optimum land utilization; and to 
improve per acre and per capita agricultural productivity, 
co-operative farming is being extended. The establishment 
of mutual aid teams is a first step, the second one being 
the setting up of agricultural producers’ co-operatives. In 
both cases, there is a pooling of resources including farm 
iabour, implements, draft animals, etc., to varying extent, 
with arrangements for remuneration in accordance with the 
extent of contribution. Such an arrangement, if satisfac- 
torily implemented with sufficient incentives for production, 
could lead to. greater production of agricultural crops, main- 
ly foodgrains. 

The pressure of population on land has led to a con- 
cealed unemployment, as it has in many other countries. 
The intensification of cultivation, however, has limited the 
degree of rural under-employment to an average of no more 
than two months in the year. However, in spite of the long 
hours of work, net product per worker is extremely low 
because of the small area of cultivated land and the shortage 
of capital. Immediately after the land reform which liqui- 


dated the landlord class, peasants found it difficult to carry 


out farming operations, as provision of credit and necessary 
agricultural requisites including seeds, draft animals, farm 
tools and fertilizer, formerly undertaken by the landlord 
class, could be taken over by the State only gradually. Co- 
operative farming, which has led to more effective utilization 
of the existing rural manpower, has also aggravated the pro- 
blem of rural surplus labour. In 1952 and 1953, a fairly 
extensive migration of surplus rural labour to the cities 
was reported, against which the government had to issue 
repeated orders. 


The answer of the Central People’s Government to the 
problems of population pressure, unemployment, and low 
productivity and income is agricultural improvement and 
industrialization which is expected to absorb a considerable 
portion of the surplus rural labour by labour-intensive 
methods in projects such as building of dikes and dams, 
construction of roads and railways, reclamation of land, 
erection of public buildings, etc. Such industrialization is 
to be a gradual process to be completed in stages. 

To what extent mainland China is prepared for and 
may succeed in a programme of industrialization depends 
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upon a number of factors. Mainland China is deficient in 
petroleum and copper, but is relatively. well endowed with 
coal (previously estimated at 246,000 million tons) and iron 
ore deposits (2,700 million tons), though its iron ore de- 
posits are of comparatively low quality, having a metal con- 
tent of less than 40 per cent in most cases, and most of its 
coal deposits are not of the coking variety. The development 
of power and transport, which is a pre-requisite to any 
programme of industrialization, is, however, limited. In 
1952 the power generating capacity, estimated at less than 
2.9 million kW, was only 38 per cent higher than India’s 2.1 
million kW, though it had to serve a population of 583 
million (1953) which is 64 per cent higher than India’s 372 
million (1953). In 1952 mainland China, with a territory 
roughly thrice the size of India’s, had about 24,000 kilometres 
of railway, or one half of India’s. 


Mainland China has a large volume of surplus rural 
labour which it can mobilize for the purpose of industrializa- 
tion. For the development of power and heavy industries, 
to which the Central People’s Government is giving high 
priority, most projects will have to be capital-intensive in 
character, at least in the initial period. Most of the capital 
goods required, moreover, will have to be imported and 
paid for by means of an agricultural export surplus, unless 
very substantial external aid or grants can be obtained. 
The creation of such an export surplus, in a country where 
the pressure of population on land is already high and the 
land intensively cultivated, presents great problems. 


THE PATTERN OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 


In 1953 the value of total industrial and agricultural 
production was officially distributed in percentages as follows: 


Industrial production 46 
By modern industry 
By handicraft industry 
Workshop type 
Agricultural and subsidiary occupations 5A 


100 


Total 


The government’s policy of gradual socialist transforma- 
tion of the country’s productive activities implies a new 
pattern of national economy, as defined in the new Constitu- 
tion of September 1954, under which the ownership of the 
means of production falls into four categories, namely, State, 
co-operative, State-capitalist and private. 


The State-owned sector is based on principles of socialist 
economy; it is “the leading force in the national economy 
and the material basis on which the State carries out the 
socialist transformation.” The State ensures priority for 
the development of State-owned economy. The co-operative 
sector is a bridge between State and private economies, by 
means of which private economy of the individual working 
people is eventually to be socialized. The private sector 
embraces both “ownership by individual working people”. and 
“capitalist ownership.” The individual working people in- 
clude peasants, artisans and other non-agricultural individual 
working people. The State, while allowing them by law to 
own means of production and other property, guides them to 
increase production and to organize various kinds of co- 
operatives “on a voluntary basis.” State policy towards 
capitalist ownership in industry and commerce is: “use, re- 
strict and transform.” That is, use those qualities of 
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capitalist industry-and commerce which further the govern- 
ment’s long-run plans; restrict those qualities which do not, 
and transform capitalist industry and commerce into “State- 
capitalist economy,” that is joint State-private participation. 


The State-owned sector predominates in large-scale en- 
terprises in industry, transport, trade and banking, which are 
also major fields of public investment under the Five-Year 
Plan. In 1953 the State sector is said to have contributed 
53 per cent to the total value of industrial production 
(both modern and handicraft) as compared with 34 per 
cent in 1949. Its share is to be expanded by further de- 
velopment of (1) the State sector and (2) the co-operative 
and State-capitalist sectors for ultimate absorption by the 
State sector. 


Percentage Distribution of Value of Industrial Production by Sectors 


Co-operative and State- 
State sector capitalist sectors Private sector 
60056046508 71 29 


Transport and communications have been brought al- 
most completely under State ownership and management. 
In addition to railways, aviation, posts and tele-communica- 
tions which were already under State control before 1949, 
other important means of communications such as highways, 
inland navigation, etc. have come under the direct control 
of the State. State enterprises in trade have expanded 
rapidly since 1949. On 6 August 1952 the Ministry of 
Trade was expanded into two ministries, the Ministry of 
Commerce and the Ministry of Foreign Trade, each of which 
controls various State trading companies. These companies, 
with their nation-wide network of branches and in co-opera- 
tion with 31,000 marketing and supply co-operatives through- 
out the country, are in control of almost 100 per cent of 
the nation’s foreign trade, 50 per cent of the retail trade 
and 80 per cent of the wholesale trade. Banking is almost 
completely in the hands of the State bank, the People’s 
Bank. This bank, with 18 departments, 5 regional offices 
in the East, Central South, South-West, North-West and 
North-East, and over 2,000 branches and sub-branches, was 
reported in March 1953 to have a total staff of over 300,000. 
Over 90 per cent of all deposits are with the People’s Bank, 
the rest being in banks jointly operated by State and private 
capital. 

State enterprises are also being established in agricul- 
ture. In 1953, there were 2,340 State farms, including 59 
mechanized farms with 140,000 hectares of farmland (about 
0.1 per cent of total cultivated land), 1,621 tractors (of 15 
horse-power) and 352 combines. In 1954, the number of 
State farms increased to 3,000, including 102 mechanized 
farms. 

The mutual aid and co-operative movement has been 
rapidly extended to agricultural production. The first form 
of co-operation is the mutual aid teams, which include (1) 
temporary mutual aid teams representing a simple form of 
collective labour, and (2) year-round mutual aid teams 
having a certain division of work among their members on 
the basis of collective labour and a small amount of com- 
monly owned property like farm animals and ploughs. In 
1953, 43 per cent of the total farm households were re- 
ported to have joined the mutual aid teams; of these teams 
20 per cent were of the year-round type. By August 1954 
the proportion of farm households participating in both types 
of teams was stated to have risen to 60 per cent. In 1953, 
275,000 farm households, or 0.3 per cent of the total, were 
reported to be members of 14,900 agricultural producers’ 
co-operatives. Premier Chou En-lai, in his Report on Gov- 
ernment Work, anticipated that over one half of the total 
farm households would be participating in the agricultural 
producers’ co-operatives by 1957, the last year of the Five- 
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Year Plan. The total number of these co-operatives in 
1954 is reported to have been over 225,000 in August and 
400,000 in December; in February 1955 it is reported to 
have increased to 580,000. 


Also included in this sector are the supply and market- 
ing co-operatives, through which farm crops are sold to, 
and essential commodities and agricultural requisites bought 
from, the State trading companies and their branches, often 
under contracts made in advance; 32,265 such co-operatives 
(including 1,868 consumer co-operatives), with a total 
membership of 166 million, were reported to have been 
formed by the end of June 1954. These co-operatives did 
one quarter of the country’s total retail business during 1953, 
namely 18 per cent of the retail trade in the cities and 30 
cent in the country-side. Three quarters of all the pur- 
chases by the co-operatives in 1953 were made on behalf of 
the State. Most, and in some cases all, of the State pur- 
chases of industrial raw materials and such export items as 
grain, cotton, hemp, tobacco, tea, silk and wool tops were 
made through the co-operatives. These co-operatives are 
thus stated to have “become a powerful aid to State-owned 
commerce in stabilizing commodity prices and promoting 
urban-rural trade.” Rural credit co-operation has_ also 
shown a rapid increase. By the end of September 1954, 
50,000 credit co-operatives were reported to have been in 
existence, with a total participating membership of 20 
million farm households. It is proposed to increase the 
number of credit co-operatives to 150,000 and the number 
of participating farm households to 70 million, thus extend- 
ing the geographical coverage of rural credit co-operation to 
50-70 per cent of the villages in the country. In handicraft 
production, however, only 4,806 co-operatives wére reported 
to have been formed by the end of 1953, with a membership 
of 300,000. The latter rose to 1.1 million by the end of 
1954 and is expected to rise to 5 million by the end of 
1957. At present, 20 million people are estimated to be 
engaged in handicraft production. 


In the early years of the Central People’s Government 
the private industrial enterprises were brought under State 
control through two “preliminary forms of State capitalism,” 
namely, (1) acceptance by private enterprises of govern- 
ment orders for processing and manufacturing as well as 
centralized purchasing or underwriting of their products by 
the State, and (2) purchasing and marketing of the pro- 
ducts of private enterprises by the State. In commerce, 
private enterprises acted as sales agents for State enter- 
prises, by purchasing goods from the State enterprises in 
wholesale lots and selling them at State-fixed prices; they 
also acted as purchasing agents for State enterprises, for 
certain imports or exports, at prices fixed by the State. 
When the Five-Year Plan began in 1953, the government 
found it necessary to co-ordinate more closely the plans of 
State enterprises with those of private enterprises, and posi- 
tive steps were taken to bring the private industrial enter- 
prises within the orbit of the plan. The All-China Federa- 
tion of Industry and Commerce, officially inaugurated on 23 
October 1953, adopted a constitution on 12 November 1953, 
in which one of its basic tasks is stated to be “the direction 
of private industrialists and merchants, under the economic 
plans of the State, in the development of production and 
improvement of management” (article 3). As a result, the 
process of transforming the private enterprises in industry 
and commerce into joint State-private (or State-capitalist) 
enterprises has been quickened. By the end of 1953, 1,000 
joint State-private industrial enterprises were reported to 
have been in existence, whose output in terms of value was 
8.2 times higher than in 1949. The proportion which such 
output occupied in the total industrial output rose from 2 
per cent to 6 per cent during the same period. ~ 
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State-capitalist commerce has taken different forms. 
As a result of the introduction, in the winter of 1953-54, of 
planned purchase and marketing of grain and edible oils, 
enterprises of the grain and edible oil merchants have been 
transformed into agencies of State commerce; after the in- 
troduction of planned purchase and planned supply of cotton 
cloth in 1954, retail cloth merchants have, in general, esta- 
blished agency relations with State commerce and supply- 
and-marketing co-operatives. In other trades, other forms 
of public-private operation have been developed. The com- 
plex types of commodities, the different degrees of State 
control over the source of supply and the varying conditions 
in major, medium and small cities and in the country-side 
make it necessary to adopt diverse forms of State capitalism 
in the sphere of commerce. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN AND ITS IMPLEMENTATION 


Immediately after 1949 the Central People’s Govern- 
ment took steps to introduce’ centralized planning through 
the setting up of planning machinery, holding of planning 
conferences, drafting of partial plans governing’ certain 
economic activities in the State sector, and fixing production 
targets for certain basic commodities. In 1952, the planning 
procedure was laid down and the planning machinery esta- 
blished in the “Provisional Regulations Government Capital 
Construction” (articles 28-32). First, the Committee on 
Financial and Economic Affairs of the Government Adminis- 
tration Council issues control] figures with directives to the 
central economic ministries and regional economic organs, 
which in turn issue control figures with directives to the 
peripheral units. Secondly, in accordance with the control 
figures and directives, the peripheral units prepare draft 
annual plans, which are to be synthesized first by the central 
economic ministries and regional economic organs and then 
by the Central Committee on Financial and Economic Affairs. 
Thirdly, the synthesized plan of the Central Committee on 
Financial and Economic Affairs, upon approval by the Govern- 
ment Administration Council, becomes the national capital 
construction plan. It goes to the central economic ministries 
and regional economic organs, and from there to the peri- 
pheral units. 

In the meantime, a new administrative machinery was 
set up late in 1952. This new machinery includes the State 
Planning Commission and the planning organs of the central 
economic ministries and of the regional government agencies 
concerned with economic functions. Six new economic 
ministries (the First Ministry of Machine Building, the 
Second Ministry of Machine Building, and the Ministries of 
Building Construction, Geology, Food and Foreign Trade), 
in addition to the existing Ministries of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Communications, Finance, Forestry, Fuel Industry, 
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Heavy Industry, Labour, Light Industry, Railways, Tele- 
communications, Textile Industry and Water Conservancy, 
were established to provide adequate channels for effective 
planning and implementation. 


On account of the nature of central planning, the Gov- 
ernment has substantial powers of making allocations not 
only of capital resources, materials and manpower but also 
of semi-finished and finished products, in the State-owned 
as well as other sectors of the economy. With the launch- 
ing of the first Five-Year Plan in 1953, mainland China has 
entered a period of more ambitious economic development. 
The general features of the plan are revealed in the follow- 
ing principle: 


1. The rate of growth of producer goods and defence 
industries must exceed that of consumer goods. 2. The 
development of the producer goods industry must be such 
as to allow “reproduction on an extended scale.” 3. The 
development of agriculture shall be directed to ensuring ade- 
quate supplies of grain and industrial raw materials, and to 
augmenting the agricultural “surplus” with which to finance 
industrialization and create an “extended scale of reproduc- 
tion.” 4. The rate of growth in labour productivity should 
be greater than the rise in wages in order fo ensure “accumu- 
lation of capital.” 5. New industrial centres should be 
established close to raw material supplies. 


Target production figures, usually formulated from year 
to year, are given on a quinquennial basis (1952 = 100) for 
foodgrains (124), raw cotton (145), and cotton textile 
capacity (150), but for an indefinite period (5-10 years) for 
coal (160), electricity (200), steel ingots (400), rolled steel 
(250), machine tools (350), and mining machinery (200). 
While it is difficult to gain an idea of the quantities involved 
in these percentage increases, for certain items Premier Chou 
En-lai in September 1954 anticipated the achievement of 
specified quantities by the end of the year. While the total 
1954 output of major industries in mainland China, as esti- 
mated by Premier Chou En-lai, appears to be higher than 
in India, but much lower than in Japan (with the exception 
of coal and cotton yarn), the per capita output is invariably 
lower in China than in India (with the exception of coal and 
paper) and Japan. China, however, is officially reported to 
have achieved a much more rapid rate of increase in produc- 
tion after 1949 than India and Japan, which is partly ac- 
counted for by the extremely low rate of utilization of exist- 
ing capacity in the base year, 1949—the year of nation- 
wide civil war. 


The emphasis on the establishment of a heavy industry 
under the Five-Year Plan is “to lay a foundation for the 
development of national economy and the strengthening of 
national defence.” Thus, of the 600 important industrial 


Estimates of Industrial and Mineral Production, 1954, in China, India & Japan 


Quantity China = 100 
Item Unit China Taiwan India Japan Taiwan India Japan 
A. Total Production 
Coal 82 2 36 42 2 44 51 
Steel (crude) 2,170 43 1,680 7,750 2 77 357 
Cement casks 4,730 540 4,420 10,580 ll 93 224 
Cotton yarn 830 22 700 470 3 84 57 
Paper be 480 27 140 1,900 6 29 396 
B. Per Capita Production 

Electricity ce 18.6 197.3 19.6 681.8 1,061 106 3,666 
Cement 8. 58.7 11.9 120.2 724 145 1,466 


Total population figures used are 583 million in China, 9.2 million in Taiwan, 372 million in India and 88 million in Japan. 
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units to be newly built or improved, the 156 more important 
ones to be built or improved with assistance from the USSR 
include coal mines, oil refineries, power stations, iron and 
steel works, non-ferrous metallurgical plants, plants for 
making heavy machinery, automobiles, tractors and aircraft, 
and chemical works; a large part is expected to be completed 
by 1958 and the rest by 1963. By September 1954, 17 of 
these 156 projects had been wholly or partially completed 
and in operation, including the Heavy Steel Rolling Mill, the 
Seamless Steel Tubing Mill and the Sheet Steel Mill of the 
Anshan Iron and Steel Company, as well as the Haichow 
Open-cut Coal Mine at Fuhsin; while 34 were under con- 
struction. Most of the known projects are in the North- 
East where, in addition to the Anshan Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Fuhsin coal mine, 5 power plants are being ex- 
panded, while 3 heavy machinery plants, 3 electrical en- 
gineering plants and an automobile factory are being built, 
and production of shale ofl is also being developed. So far, 
work outside the North-East has been concentrated, in ad- 
dition to railways and roads, on building new power plants 
and cotton mills, a tractor factory in the North and an oil 
refinery in Shanghai. In future, activity is likely to increase 
outside the North-East, particularly in the North-West, and 
at Paotow and Tayeh for the iron and steel industry. 


The 1953 budget allocated a large sum of PBY 103.- 
527,000 million, or roughly $4,420 million, to investment 
for economic development, but actually only PBY 86,000,000 
million or 83 per cent were spent, owing to larger military 
outlay and delays in the implementation of the plan. Roughly, 
three fifths of the total actual expenditure on economic de- 
velopment were on what may be considered “capital-inten- 
sive” projects under “industry,” and “other” (of which de- 
fence industries probably constitute a part) categories, while 
the other two fifths went into what may be considered 
“labour-intensive” projects under “agriculture, forestry and 
water conservancy,” “transport” and “trade and banking.” 


With the cease-fire in Korea, the tempo of economic 
development has been stepped up in 1954. The year’s total 
budget provision for economic development was increased 
by 32 per cent, with 63 per cent of the total going to 
“capital-intensive” projects and 37 per cent to “labour-inten- 
sive” projects. The annual rate of increase is greater for 
transport and communications than for trade and banking, 
industry, agriculture, forestry and water conservancy. 


A private estimate put the gross national product of 
mainland China at $30,000 million in 1952. By converting 
the total sum in local currency devoted to investment for 
economic development at the official rate of exchange, the 
investment expenditure for economic development in 1953, 
reported to be PBY 86,000,000 million, would be $3,700 
million or about 13 per cent of the gross national product 
as privately estimated above. 


The 1953 over-all target for industrial production, 
lowered twice during the year, is reported to have been over- 
fulfilled by 7 per cent for the State, co-operative and “state 
capitalist” sectors, although the quality of industrial pro- 
ducts has suffered. The value of modern. industrial produc- 
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tion is stated to have risen above the 1952 figure by 33 per 
cent, which is lower than the average annual rate of increase 
during the period of rehabilitation (1949-52), 36.9 per cent, 
as “during the period of construction (i.e. under the Five- 
Year Plan) the rate of industrial development necessarily 
has to be lower.” The rate of increase for 1954 is not offi- 
cially given, though the value of modern industrial produc- 
tion is estimated to rise by 18 per cent. For many indivi- 
dual industrial commodities, the 1955 target rates of in- 
crease of production were reported to have been reached, 
but in 1954 such rates were set at a lower level, whether 
for capital goods like power and steel or for consumer goods 
like cotton textiles. These rates were estimated to have 
been exceeded in September. In 1953 the rates of increase 
were higher for capital goods like metals, machinery, and 
building materials than for consumer goods such as cotton 
textiles, paper and sugar. 


Coal output, for which the target for 1953 was 2 per 
cent below that for 1952, actually rose by 9 per cent. Com- 
modities that failed to reach the targets in 1953 were flour, 
salt, sugar and gunny bags. 


Coal output is stated to have surpassed for the first 
time, in 1953, the pre-1949 peak. This improvement in out- 
put, representing a 9 per cent increase over 1952, is attri- 
buted to a rise in the labour efficiency in State mines of 11.1 
per cent over 1952. In 1954 the coal output was expected 
to rise to 82 million tons; or by 16 per cent over 1953. Crude 
petroleum is stated to have increased in output by 44 per 
cent in 1953, and by 32 per cent in 1954. Im the latter 
year eight oil refineries and other projects with a _ total 
capacity double that of 1953 are reported to have been 
completed. Activity increased in the principal oil fields in 
Yumen, Wusu and Yenchang, all in the North-West, and in 
Fushun, the shale oil refining centre in the North-East. In 
1953, electricity production was stated to have risen by 
26 per cent; in 1954 it is estimated to rise further by 20 
per cent. In the latter year the total production of electri- 
city is estimated at 10,800 million kWh, or 56 per cent over 
the pre-1949 peak. There were plans for 1954 to build or 
enlarge over 160 plants of which 17 plants built or recon- 
structed in major industrial and mining centres were re- 
ported to have raised the total generating capacity by 16 
per cent. The plants in Fushun, Fuhsin, Urumchi, Taiyuan, 
Chungking, Sian (which started operation in 1953) and 
Chengchow, are among the 156 enterprises being built or 
renovated with USSR aid. 


Hydro-electric power is also being developed, for which 
surveys are being continued on the various major rivers in 
mainland China. The Fengmen hydro-electric power station 
was the largest in the country before the war, but after the 
war three of the four units of 100,000 kW each were re- 
moved. In 1954 new turbo-generator sets were installed. 
On the Hwai River, the first turbo-generator unit was in- 
stalled in late 1954 at the hydro-electric power station at 
the Futseling Reservoir, with a-capacity of 2,000 kW. When 
completed in 1956 the station is expected to have five turbo- 
generator units, with a total capacity of about 10,000 kW. 


Magnitude and Pattern of Investment for Economic Development, 1953-54 
(Amount in PBY million) 


1953 1954 % increase in 

1954 estimates 

Budget Actual Budget over 1953 actuals 

Amount Amount % Amount % 

Agriculture, forestry and water conservancy ........ 11,768 11.4 11,317 13.2 11,943 10.5 §.5 
Transport and c 14,849 14.3 12,421 14.4 17,649 15.6 42.1 
4,482 4.3 9,989 11.6 12,791 11.3 28.1 
Total economic investment ...........0.eeceeeceeeeee 103,527 100.00 86,019 100.00 113,227 100.00 31.6 
233,499 213,883 249.458 16.6 
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At the Kuanting Reservoir on the Yungting River, a hydro- 
electric power station is under construction for operation in 
1955, using the turbo-generator sets being manufactured by 
the new Harbin Electrical Machinery Plant. 


In 1953, production is reported to have risen by 19 
per cent for pig iron, 31 per cent for steel, and 34 per cent 
for rolled steel, owing to an expansion in productive capacity 
and a rise in labour efficiency. Among the principal works 
completed or restored for production were 6 small furnaces 
in Maanshan, 2 small furnaces in Lungyen, a steel bar plant 
in Tientsin, an automatic steel rolling mill, a seamless tubing 
plant, 2 automatic furnaces, and 4 coking furnaces—all in 
Anshan. For 1954, production is officially expected to go 
up by 32 per cent for pig iron and 21 per cent for steel. 
The total production for the year is expected to be 3 million 
tons for pig iron (of which Anshan alone is producing 1.5 
million tons) and 2.2 million tons for steel. Next to An- 
shan, Tayeh in the mining district near Hankow is being 
rebuilt as the second steel centre. It is proposed to create 
a new centre at Paotow, present railhead of the Peking- 
Suiyuan rail line, near rich deposits of iron ore at Pailingmiao 
and of coal at Tatung. Preparatory work is said to be 
under way, but no construction of iron and steel facilities 
has started. 


Considerable progress is reported to have been made in 
the engineering industry, through rebuilding or expansion 
of many old factories from 1949 to 1953 and construction 
of new ones since 1953. Taking 1949 as the base equal to 
100, the total value of output from the State-owned machine 
works is reported to have risen to 282 in 1950, 473 in 1951, 
776 in 1952 and 1,273 in 1953. It is stated that about 50 
per cent of the machines currently needed for large-scale 
economic development are being turned out by the home in- 
dustry which produces over 1,900 kinds of important ma- 
chines and electric equipment items. In 1953, over 100 
enterprises were built, renovated or extended, of which the 
most important included the first automobile factory in 
Changchun and a pneumatic tool factory in Mukden, heavy 
machinery plants in Mukden and Taiyuan, a textile ma- 
chinery plant near Taiyuan, electrical machinery works, a 
lathe factory and a measuring and cutting tool factory in 
Harbin and a ship-building yard in Wuchang. 


In 1954, work is continuing on most of the projects 
started in 1953, and a few of the Mukden and Harbin plants 
are scheduled for completion. The output of machine tools 
and electrical appliances in 1954 is reported to have risen 
by 25 per cent over 1953, owing to an increase of invest- 
ment by 135 per cent over 1953. Defence plants manufac- 
turing munitions and arms are under the Second Ministry 
of Machine Building Industry, and budget allocations for 
defence industries are probably spread out under “Defence 
expenditure,” “Investment for economic development,” and 
“other” or “‘non-specified” items. In view of the high im- 
portance attached to “modernization of defence” by the 
government, significant growth must be undoubtedly taking 
place. 


Chemicals manufacture is another major and as yet 
new industry to which the government is devoting much 
attention. In 1953 the plan for the Central Chemical In- 
dustry Administration is reported to have been over-fulfilled 
by 14 per cent, with the following percentage increases over 
1952 for different chemical products; sulphuric acid 36 per 
cent, nitric acid 48 per cent, caustic soda 13 per cent, pure 
soda 16 per cent, ammonium sulphate 25 per cent and am- 
monium nitrate 201 per cent. In 1954, the following per- 
centage increases over 1953 are expected: total output 43 
per cent, sulphuric acid 41 per cent, ammonium sulphate 
33 per cent, caustic soda 41 per cent, and pure soda 39 
per cent. 
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In cotton textiles, the most important consumer goods 
industry, rehabilitation and development have been rapid. In 
1954 the cotton yarn output is estimated to have risen by 
92 per cent above the pre-1949 peak to 4.6 million bales (of 


‘400 lb each) and the cotton cloth output by 109 per cent 


above the pre-1949 peak to 1,960 million metres. The ex- 
pansion of cotton yarn output is attributed to a number 
of factors, including the rise in the rate of utilization of 
capacity, improvement in labour productivity under’ the 
emulation campaigns, and installation of new capacity with 
home-made machines. The number of spindles in 1949, less 
than five million, is reported to have risen by 14 per cent up 
to 1953 and by 22 per cent up to 1954.. The new spindle 
capacity is installed mainly by the State, which owns and 
operates 19 of the 20 new mills in operation or still under 
construction. These mills are no longer’ established in 
Shanghai or other coastal cities, but in the interior: 7 in the 
North, 6 in the Central South, 5 in the North-West, and 2 
in the South-West—all cotton-producing areas where rail- 
way transport has been or is being rapidly developed. All 
of these mills, except 2 in the South-West, are spinning mills 
with power-loom installations. In Peking, Shihchiachuang, 
Chengchow and the North-West (Sian and MHsienyang in 
Shensi province), 4 new mills are now in operation, with 4 
more being built for operation in 1955 and another 4 being 
designed for construction and operation around 1956. With 


the rapid rise in cotton yarn output, there has been a corres- 


ponding increase in cotton cloth output. The rate of in- 
crease is greater for cotton cloth than for cotton yarn out- 
put, owing to larger expansion in power weaving rather than 
spinning capacity. 

Railway and road transport is another task which has 
absorbed millions of surplus workers from all sources, es- 
pecially the rural labour reserve. In the early years trans- 
port rehabilitation contributed heavily to the establishment 
of the government’s authority and also assisted the move- 
ment of commodities to combat inflationary pressure. While 
the task of railway rehabilitation was completed by 1951, 
the construction of new railways began in 1950, when three 
new important lines were started: Laiping-Munankwan, 
Tienshui-Lanchow, and Chengtu-Chungking. The first was 
completed in 1951, and the other two in 1952. In-1952, 
two more major lines were begun—Lanchow-Sinkiang and 
Chengtu-Paoki, as well as a few other minor lines. When 
the Five-Year Plan was started in 1953, work on those lines 
was continued while surveying began on ten new ones, in- 
cluding major lines from Paotow to Lanchow and from 
Chengtu to Kunming. With the signing of the new agree- 
ment with the USSR on 12 October 1954, two more major 
lines will be built for connexion with the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, namely the Chining-Ulan Bator line via the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia and the Urumchi-Alma Ata 
line via the north-western province of Sinkiang (or Chinese 
Turkestan). Official statements indicate that possibly over 
400 kilometres were built in 1950-51, 472 in 1952, 589 in 
1953, and 760 in 1954; bringing the total length of railways 
built during 1950-54 to 2,261 km, as compared with the 
pre-1949 length of about 22,600 kilometres. The 1954 plan 
provides for a 15.5 per cent increase in freight and a 14 
per cent increase in passengers, although the planned in- 
crease in rail line is about 3 per cent. This will result, 
as in earlier years, in more intensive utilization of the 
existing capacity and consequent increase in wear and tear. 

In the planning of the location of new rail lines, both 
strategic and economic factors have presumably been taken 
into account. Externally, China will be further linked with 
the USSR through (1) the scheduled completion in 1955 
of the Chining-Ulan Bator line which is now connected with 
the Trans-Siberian railway at Ulan Bator, capital of the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia, and (2) the scheduled com- 


or 
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pletion around 1956 of the Urumchi-Alma Ata line, which 
will be connected with the Turkish railway at Alma Ata, 
capital of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, and with 
the Lanchow-Sinkiang line now being built at Urumchi, 
capital of Sinkiang province, but the Lanchow-Sinkiang line, 
started in 1952, has been completed only up to Wuwei. 
China will also be connected with North Viet-Nam through 
(1) the Laiping-Munankwan railway finished in 1951, and 
(2) restoration of the Hanoi-Dong-Dang (or Tung-Teng) 
section in North Viet-Nam and its extension from Dong Dang 
to Munankwan for linking with the Laiping-Munankwan rail- 
way. Internally, the major new lines being completed or 
built will link the North-West and Inner Mongolia with the 
South West on the one hand, and connect these two unde- 
veloped regions to the rest of the mainland on the other. 

Road transport has been rapidly rehabilitated and de- 
veloped since 1949. Official statistics show an increase in 
the kilometrage in operation at year end from 104,102 ‘km 
in 1950 to 129,614 km in 1952, and 138,585 km in 1953. 
Of the 138,585 km of roads in operation at the end of 1953, 
40,000 km were stated to have been rehabilitated or newly 
built. In 1954 4,200 km of new road were reported to have 
been built. The new highways are mostly in the frontier 
and the minority people districts; among these are the Sikang- 
Tibet (2,255 km from Yaan to Lhasa), Chinghai-Tibet (2,100 
km from Sining to Lhasa), Chengtu-Ahpa (526 km), and 
Hainan highways. Rebuilt are the Sining-Yushu and 
Shangjao-Foochow highways. These highways, according to 
one of the deputies to the First National People’s Congress 
held in Peking in September 1954, “bear important signi- 
ficance to the economic and cultural development of Tibet 
and the North-West, the South-West and the coastal areas, 
to the close relations between the people of various nationa- 
lities and to the consolidation of national defence.” Of the 
newly built highways now open to traffic, the most notable 
are the Sikang-Tibet highway and the Chinghai-Tibet high- 
way, in the building of which a vast amount of civilian 
labour has been employed in co-operation with the Army. 

Agricultural production has fallen short of the planned 
targets for the first two years of the plan, 1953 and 1954. 
The 1953 target for foodgrains, originally fixed at 9 per 
cent above the officially estimated production of 163.6 mil- 
lion tons in 1952, was reduced to 6 per cent above. The 
actual increase over 1952 was claimed to be about one per 
cent for foodgrains (165.2 million tons). The great flood 
along the Yangtze and Hwai rivers in 1954 is stated to have 
affected 10.7 million hectares of farm land—essentially rice 
fields, or one tenth of the total cultivated land. As a result, 
rice output is reported to be below the 1953 level, in spite 
of the “increased production of one million tons in Szechwan 
province not affected by the flood.” Wheat output, how- 
ever, is reported to have risen by 4 million tons or 27 per 
cent. Similarly, the harvest of maize, millet and other 
coarse grain crops is stated to have been bigger by 2 per 
cent, owing to good rainfall in the North-West, Inner Mon- 
golia and other parts of the mainland, though soya bean out- 
put was 3 per cent below the 1953 level. The net result 
is reported to be a record grain harvest of 170 million tons— 
about 3 per cent more than the 1953 harvest. The 1953 
target increase of raw cotton over 1952 was set at 16 per 
cent, but actually there was a decline of 9 per cent. In 
1954, the production is reported to be slightly above the 
1953 level. For tobacco, there was no increase in 1953 but 
a slight one in 1954. The oil-producing crops of peanuts, 
rape-seeds and sesame are stated to have registered an 18 
per cent increase over 1953. 

Water conservancy, including mainly irrigation, drainage 
and flood control, has been among the first tasks of rehabili- 
tation and development undertaken by the Central People’s 
Government, not only because it vitally affects agricultural 
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production, but also because it can employ a large force of 
rural surplus labour with relatively small capital outlay. 
The extension of area under irrigation follows the tradi- 
tional pattern which is characterized by projects small in 
scale but large in number, with the exception of the North 
Kiangsu Irrigation Scheme now under construction to pro- 
vide water for 1.8 million hectares of land between the 
Grand Canal and the eastern coast. Irrigation works com- 
pleted in the period from 1950 to 1954 (inclusive) included 
8.4 million ponds and ditches, 900,000 wells and 600,000 
pumps driven by manual, animal or mechanical power, all 
of which were said to have added 4.1 million hectares of 
land under irrigation. 

With respect to flood control, efforts were concentrated 
on the rehabilitation and strengthening of dikes along the 
rivers and the coast, as well as on the execution of the 
comprehensive flood control schemes on the Hwai river. 
From 1950 to 1954, 42,000 kilometres of dikes were 
strengthened and raised to a level generally one metre 
above the highest flood level on record. The total volume 
of earthwork completed amounted to 2,900 million cubic 
metres. The comprehensive flood control scheme of the 
Hwai river, begun in 1950 and expected to be completed 
in 1955, comprises essentially the detention of flood flow 
by a series of natural lakes and depressions (as well as 16 
small reservoirs) which have a combined capacity of 12,000 
million cubic metres, the repair of 2,000 kilometres of dikes 
and the dredging of 3,000 kilometres of river channel. 
Work completed up to 1954 provides 8,500 million cubic 
metres of detention capacity, which would materially reduce 
the flood flow in the middle and lower courses of the Hwai 
river. Work aiming at comprehensive flood control was also 
begun on the Yungting river near Tientsin and on the Liao 
river in the North-East. Schemes for the Han River, a 
tributary of the Yangtze joining the latter at Hankow, were 
being prepared and preliminary steps toward the formula- 
tion of a comprehensive plan for the flood control of the 
Yellow River, interrupted in 1948-49, were resumed. 

But in 1953/54 drought and flood struck again, despite 
all the conservancy .work that had been done in the previous 
years, and upset the plan of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment to raise production of foodgrains and industrial raw 
materials, particularly raw cotton. The 1954 flood plagued 
the Yangtze and the Hwai river basins. As a result of 
breaches of dikes, inadequate drainage, and failure of some 
hydraulic structures, 10.7 million hectares of farm land, or 
10 per cent of the total cultivated area, were inundated. 
The number of people directly affected by the flood can be 
estimated at 50 million and the number of refugees in Hupeh, 
Hunan and Anhwei provinces that required resettlement in 
the nearby or far away areas during the flood at about 10 
million. The major portion of the area flooded during July 
and August was under rice, due to be harvested between 
August and September for early rice and in early November 
for late rice. Replanting could be done with root crops to 
be harvested before winter, or winter crops of wheat, barley, 
broad beans or rape-seed to be harvested during the follow- 
ing year. The loss of foodgrains was serious, as up to the 
latter part of September over half of the flood area or 5.3 
million hectares of farm land was still under water. After 
the 1954 flood, a sum of PBY 2,000,000 million or roughly 
$85 million had been earmarked for the plugging of breaks 
and the restoration of dikes. It was estimated that the 
work involved 300 million cubic metres of earthwork to 
restore 25,000 kilometres of dikes, or 60 per cent of the 
total length of dikes strengthened in the past five years. 
The tremendou# damage done by the 1954 flood may be 
attributed partly to the magnitude of the flood, and partly 
to the quality of work not being able to cope with the situa- 
tion. Premier Chou En-lai, in his report to the first session 
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of the National People’s Congress in September 1954, stated: 
“The flood of this year (1954) has also revealed many errors 
in the past with respect to water conservancy activities, as 
for example, the standards adopted for the design of flood 
control were generally too low, and many individual struc- 
tures were not constructed to ensure sufficient safety.” 


FINANCING OF DEVELOPMENT 


During the five years for which official budget figures 
of the Central People’s Government are available revenue 
has expanded rapidly. Starting with a total annual figure 
in 1950 of PBY 69,000,000 million (or $2,100 million), it 
has grown, though at a diminishing rate, to 3-1/3 times that 
figure in 1954, mainly because of expansion of receipts from 
State enterprises and of taxes from trade and industry, 
partly because of rising prices, etc. Receipts from State 
enterprises, (mainly State trading companies), have con- 
tributed increasing proportions of the total revenue, rising 
from 12.5 per cent in 1950 to 35.0 per cent in 1953 and 
35.9 per cent in 1954. The sphere of operation of State 
trading companies has steadily expanded to include foreign 
as well as domestic trade. These companies, by fixing the 
prices not only for agricultural products purchased from the 
peasants and industrial products purchased from private 
firms and merchants, but also for consumer goods sold to 
both rural and urban population, in effect levy and collect 
a concealed form of tax. Their profits have also helped to 
cover the losses by other State enterprises, mainly in heavy 
industries. 

A second source of revenue is taxation. Although this 
is still the largest source, its relative importance in total 
revenue has declined from 70.5 per cent in 1950 to 58.4 
per cent in the 1954 budget; total taxation has however 
increased by 177 per cent and total revenue by 234 per cent 
during 1950-54. Industry and trade, which contributed 43.3 
and 45.0 per cent of the government receipts in 1950 and 
1954 respectively, have nominally been a more important 
source of tax revenue than agriculture, which contributed 
only 27.2 and 13.4 per cent in these years. Actually, how- 
ever, the latter has been a more important source than it 
appears, because of its substantial contribution to the profits 
of the State trading enterprises, which are derived mainly 
from transactions with the rural population. 


Distribution of Government Receipts, 1950-54 

Tax Receipts 

from 
Year Industry Agricul- State Other Total 

and ture enter- 

trade prises 

Amount in PBY ‘°000 million 
30,080 18,898 8,695 11,761 69,434 
59,468 21,660 30,537 30,418 142,083 
70,208 26,008 46,579 46,481 189,276 
92,520 29,046 75,450 18,461 215,477 
104,455 31,142 83,342 12,943 231,882 
Per cent of total receipts 
43.3 27.2 12.5 16.9 100.0 
41.9 15.2 21.5 21.4 100.0 
‘awn vend 37.1 13.7 24.6 24.6 100.0 
dee 42.9 13.5 35.0 8.6 100.0 
a 45.0 13.4 35.9 5.6 100.0 
Index (1950 = 100) 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ow ues 195.7 113.6 351.2 267.1 204.6 
230.9 134.0 535.7 395.2 272.6 
307.5 153.7 870.0 157.0 310.3 
ee 347.2 164.7 957.3 110.0 333.9 


The third or “other” source of revenue—comprising 
ioans (internally, 1950 victory bonds and 1954 national con- 
struction bonds, and externally, the USSR loans in 1950 and 
1954), social insurance, Korean-war donations, confiscation 
of property from the liquidated landlords, “bureaucratic capi- 
talists,” etc—rose rapidly in 1951 and 1952 (the years of 
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the Korean war and the “five antis’” movement), but has 
since shown a sharp decline, its share in the total govern- 
ment receipts falling from 16.9 per cent in 1950 to 8.3 
per cent in 19538, and 5.6 per cent in the 1954 estimate. The 
sum collected under this heading at PBY 13,000,000 million 
in 1954 is expected to be only 10 per cent higher than in 
1950. 

Repeated official pronouncements have laid emphasis on 
the importance of foreign trade in the programme of indus- 
trialization. The Vice-Minister of Foreign Trade of the 
Central People’s Government said: “The central aim of our 
foreign trade hereafter is to serve the socialist industrializa- 
tion of our country in a better way.” Accordingly, a drastic 
change in the composition of imports and exports has taken 
place since 1949. In 1953, when the value of trade was 
reported to have increased by 36 per cent over 1952, 87 
per cent of the value of imports were stated to have been 
“means of production” (mainly machines, equipment, indus- 
trial raw materials, and supplies) and only 13 per cent essen- 
tial consumer goods (sugar, cloth, paper etc.). 


On the other hand, the principal exports from the coun- 
try’s agricultural, mining and handicraft industries have in 
some cases risen, to pay for the increased imports of pro- 
ducer goods required under the Five-Year Plan. A daily 
newspaper specializing in economic reporting said “the 141 
gigantic projects which the Soviet Union helps us build and 
reconstruct are undertaken by exchanging, in the form of 
trade, our farm products, native and special products and 
mineral products for USSR equipment.” Among agricul- 
tural exports, the most important are vegetable oils and 
products, tung oil, bristle, foodgrains, egg products, ete. 
China, the leading producer and exporter of the world’s tung 
oil, is claimed to be supplying half of the world’s require- 
ments through an annual export of 100,000 tons. Other 
items reported are as follows: its bristle export (three fourths 
of the world’s requirements) is at the annual rate of 70,000 
tons. The export of vegetable oils (from soya bean, peanut 
or groundnut, rape-seed, sesame seed, etc,) has reached a 
post-war (1950-53) annual average of 236,000 tons, as com- 
pared with the pre-war (1927-30) annual average of 246,000 
tons. Export of foodgrains increased to an annual average 
of 1.55 million tons (1950-53), as compared with 1.15 mil- 
lion tons in pre-war years (1927-30). Export of egg pro- 
ducts from mainland China, the world’s leading exporter, 
has reached an annual total of 70,000 tons. In addition, 
there has also been export of tea, silk, hemp, wool, furs and 
skins, frozen meat, fruits, flued tobacco and herb medicine, 
but some of these have not reached pre-war levels. Among 
the principal minerals exported, the more important include 
antimony, tungsten, tin, etc. The handicraft products - ex- 
ported cover a wide variety, such as embroideries, brocade, 
carvings, cloisonne-ware, drawn-work and lace, lacquer-ware 
and carpets. 

However, despite the increase in the exported quantity 
of some primary and handicraft products, the proportion of 
exports to total output is said to remain very small. While 
a major portion of certain products such as tung oil, bristle, 
antimony, tungsten and tin is exported, the proportion is 
limited for other products—less than 1 per cent for food- 
grains, 1.5 per cent for frozen meat, and 7 per cent for egg 
products. 

In order to expand exports, on the one hand home 
consumption of the principal export products is to be re- 
duced to the minimum, and on the other, there is to be 
“energetic organization of exports, display of the potentials 
of existing exports, tapping of the sources of new exports 
and guarantee of fulfilment of the export plans of the 
State.” To achieve the latter, “purchase of goods for ex- 
port must be strengthened, and growth of production and 
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improvement in the quality of exports actively and systemati- 
cally aided.” To achieve the former, the country “must 
practice rigid economy, reduce waste, discriminately make 
exports available and appropriately increase saleable com- 
modities in exchange for imports necessary for economic 
construction, in the interest of socialist industrialization.” 


There has been a change in the geographical pattern 
of trade, in addition to a change in the commodity pattern 
of trade. The share of eastern Europe (including the USSR) 
in China’s trade rose from 26 per cent in 1950 to 75 per 
cent in 1953, with, consequently, a decline in the share of 
the rest of the world from 74 per cent to 25 per cent 
during the same period. Statistics from trading partners 
showed China’s trade with the rest of the world to have 
amounted to $672. million in 1953; in that case, China’s trade 
with eastern Europe (including the USSR) in 1953, which 
is Officially stated to have constituted 75 per cent of the 


total trade value, would have amounted to $2,016 million. 


Trade of China with Non-Communist Countries 
(million dollars) 
Ex 


port 
Exports Im ports surplus 
6404056604406 391 281 110 
1954 
154 132 32 


The export surplus in China’s trade with the rest of 
the world, which has contributed in financing the import 
surplus from eastern Europe (including the USSR), rose 
from $53 million in 1952 to $110 million in 1953. How- 
ever, it declined to $32 million during the first half of 1954, 
from $44 million during the corresponding period of 1953. 


The policy of the Central People’s Government “to lean 
on one side” has resulted in the procurement of external 


' assistance from the USSR and other countries of eastern 


Europe. Since 1949 the following agreements have been 
concluded for the provision: of financial and technical aid 
by the USSR to mainland China. On 14 February 1950 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance was signed, in accordance with which several sepa- 
rate agreements were concluded to provide for: (1) a loan 
equivalent to $300 million to be drawn over a period: of 5 
years at 1 per cent annual interest from the USSR, (2) 
transfer without compensation of USSR rights in the Chinese 
Chungchun Railway in the North-East together with all 
property belonging to it, not later than the end of 19652; 
(3) the establishment of four Sino-Soviet companies for the 
exploitation of oil and non-ferrous metals in Sinkiang, de- 
velopment of civil aviation between China and the USSR 
and operation of a shipyard in Dairen. 


On 15 September 1953, at the 26th session of the 
Government Administration Council, approval was given to 
the report by the deputy chairman of the Central Financial 
and Economic Affairs Committee on his negotiations with 
the USSR Government for technical and other aid from the 
USSR to build or rebuild, during 1950-59, 141 enterprises 
in iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, coal, oil refining, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, tractors, power, etc., of which 91 were 
reported to be already in process of building or re-building. 
Such aid was stated to cover “selection of premises, collec- 
tion of basic materials for planning, determination of pro- 
cedure for planning, undertaking of planning, supply of 
equipment, guidance over construction, installation and opera- 
tion. of machinery, and fre¢ provision of technical know-how 
till the new production is manufactured.” Each year Chinese 
workers and enginéering personnel are to bé despatched for 
field training in USSR enterprises, and assistance by USSR 
experts in Chinese enterprises is provided. On 12 October 


1954 were published the joint declarations of the Central 
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People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China and 
the Government of the USSR, which inter alia provided for 
(1) the granting of a USSR long-term loan of $520 million 
rubles (equal to $130 million when converted at the official 
exchange rate) for building 15 additional industrial enter- 
prises and for supplying equipment to the amount of 400 
million rubles (equal to $100 million) to the 141 enterprises 
covered in the previously signed agreement; (2) joint con- 
struction of a railway from Lanchow through Urumchi (on 
Chinese territory) to Alma Ata (on USSR territory) with 
USSR technical assistance; (3) joint construction of a rail- 
way from Chining in the People’s Republic of China to Ulan 
Bator in the People’s Republic of Mongolia to link with the 
Trans-Siberian railway branch leading to Ulan Bator, for 
completion and through traffic in 1955; (4) transfer with 
compensation, starting from 1 January 1955, of USSR shares 
in the four, joint Sino-Soviet companies set up in 1950-51 in 
accordance with the 1950 Treaty, to the People’s Republic of 
China; (5) a five-year agreement for scientific and technical 
co-operation through the interchange of experience in every 
branch of the national economy between the two countries, 
to be implemented through the establishment of a Sino- 
Soviet Commission. Finally, a beginning is being made in 
USSR assistance td land reclamation in mainland China, 
through a Soviet Union gift of equipment sufficient for a 
32,000-hectare State farm in Heilungkiang province in the 
North-East. A group of USSR experts are to act as ad- 
visers “so that the Chinese personnel for this State grain 
farm may learn to master the technique of managing such 
a big farm within the shortest possible time” and “apply 
Soviet experience to the reclamation of waste and virgin 
land.” The Central People’s Government has also concluded 
agreements for scientific and technical co-operation with 
countries in eastern Europe, particularly East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


PRICE MOVEMENT AND STABILIZATION 


When the Central People’s Government was established 
in Peking in October 1949, it was confronted with the hyper- 
inflation generated in earlier days and the effects of econo- 
mic dislocation from a nation-wide civil war. From June 
to December 1949, the price index of essential commodities 
in principal cities showed an increase of roughly 107 times. 
By the end of March 1950, however, this runaway inflation 
had been to a large extent brought under control, and by 
June 1950 relative price stability was achieved in most parts. 
However, prices rose again upon the outbreak of the Korean 
war at the end of June 1950; the rise was intensified after 
the participation of the “Chinese People’s Volunteer Army” 
in the Korean war in September, and continued till Septem- 
ber 1951. In 19538, the first year of the Five-Year Plan, 
there was a slight rise in prices owing to the development of 
an inflationary gap between effective demand and supply. 
This rise was however arrested through resort to rationing 
and price control of foodgrains and edible oils in November, 
and of cotton and cotton fabrics in 1954. The price rise 
in 1954 was also moderate, in cities for which indexes are 
available, amounting to less than 1 per cent between Decem- 
ber 1953 and October 1954. 

In the earlier period (mid-1949 to mid-1950), a decisive 
influence was exercised on prices by (1) the improvement 
of transport. and distribution, notably the extension of State 
trade and price-fixing by the State trading companies and 
their nation-wide network of branches which worked in close 
collaboration with the supply and marketing co-operatives; 
(2) the system of cash. control adopted from March 1950 
onward to centralize, in the People’s Bank, nearly all the 
currency belonging to and held by government organs, State- 
operated enterprises and co-operatives, and to economize the 
use of currency by all government agencies so as to reduce 
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money in circulation; and (3) fiscal measures such as (a) 
the flotation of 1950 victory bonds, (b) the adoption of the 
austerity standard of pay to the government’s military, civil 
and educational personnel through the “public supplies” 
system, under which the government provided the employees 
with daily necessities and gave each a small sum of spending 
money, and (c) increase of government revenue, chiefly 
through the extension of the State-owned sector in the na- 
tional economy, especially the State trading enterprises. 


During the Korean war, other measures were adopted, 
e.g.: (1) liquidation of owners of private industrial and 
commercial enterprises found guilty of one of the following 
five crimes of (a) bribery of government workers, (b) tax 
evasion, (c) theft of State property, (d) cheating on 
government contracts, and (e) fraudulent acquisition of 
economic information for private speculation; (2) the “arms 
donation campaign” which also brought in a sizeable amount 
of revenue and drained off any excess purchasing power 
that might help to increase inflationary pressure. In late 
1953, when inflationary pressure was found to develop again 
through the implementation of the Five-Year Plan, ration- 
ing had to be applied to essential commodities, first to food- 
grains and edible oils, and then to raw cotton and cotton 
fabrics. This was followed by the flotation of 1954 national 
construction bonds. 

In the meantime, production had risen, more in industry 
than in agriculture. Thanks primarily to good weather, 
peak production in foodgrains and other agricultural pro- 
ducts was reported to have been achieved in 1952, which is 
stated to have since been maintained or slightly exceeded 
despite unfavourable weather and the 1954 floods on the 
Yangtze and the Hwai rivers. Industrial production, es- 
pecially of consumer goods such as cotton textiles, had in- 
creased through intensive utilization of existing capacity 
and installation of new capacity. 


The large-scale programme of investment in economic 
and cultural development, amounting to PBY 118,000,000 
‘million or $5,000 million in 1953, has given rise to an infla- 
tionary gap between effective demand and supply, especially 
of essential consumer goods, to cope with which rationing 
has been introduced. Rationing was first applied to food- 
grains on 19 November 1953, in the government “order for 
the enforcement of planned purchase and planned supply 
of food,” designed to “secure the food required for people’s 
livelihood and national construction, stabilize food prices, 
and eliminate food profiteering.” In accordance with the 
order, all trade in food is in principle to be taken over by 
the State, which determines the rations for different cate- 
gories of population, fixes the official purchasing price and 
the official retail price, and handles the trade in_ food 
through a network of government marketing centres. In 
cities, ration books may be issued to individuals or purchase 
may be made against census books for the time being. In 
market towns, industrial crop areas, famine areas and villages 
in general, rations to be issued by governments at higher 
levels are to be determined on the basis of “democratic dis- 
cussions to be carried out by the masses.”’ 


Up to the end of January 1954, planned supply of food 
is reported to have been effected in 13 municipalities directly 
under the Central People’s Governmént, 156 medium cities, 
and 11 hsien cities and important towns, with a total popu- 
lation of 60 million; it is being enforced on a wide scale in 
villages throughout the country, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 140 million. On 23 March 1954 the Central Finan- 
cial and Economic Affairs Committee issued a directive on 
the advanced purchase of agricultural products, in which 
it was laid down that in 1954 the All-China Federation of 
Co-operatives would purchase from peasants, through con- 
clusion of advance contracts, food, cotton, peanut, tea, ramie, 
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jute, hemp, silk cocoons, raw silk and wool. Such purchases 
should principally be carried out by co-operatives and mutual- 
aid teams. At the time of purchase the payment of a fixed 
percentage of the total value should be made to the peasants. 
Towards the end of 1953 edible oils were also brought under 
planned purchase and planned supply by the State. The 
output of oil-bearing crops in 1953 was stated to have 
been 70-80 per cent of the pre-war figure. In a government 
directive adopted on 17 December 1953, it was recognized 
that “the shortage of supply of edible oils to meet demand 
will remain a comparatively long-term issue,” and that efforts 
should from now on be concentrated on increasing the pro- 
duction of oil-bearing crops through improved yield and ex- 
tended acreage. 

In 1954, output of oil-bearing crops increased in many 
parts of the country. Nevertheless, on 19 September a fur- 
ther directive issued by the Central Financial and Economic 
Affairs Committee provided that “the State will continue to 
enforce planned purchase of oil-bearing materials and 
peasants must sell oil-bearing materials to the State accord- 
ing to the quantity and price fixed by the State. Any sur- 
plus which they want to dispose of may be purchased by 
supply and marketing co-operatives or used for exchange 
of grain on the State-controlled grain market, but private 
merchants are not admitted to do such business.” Cotton 
and cotton cloth were also subject to planned purchase and 
planned supply, owing to a fall in raw cotton output in 
1953 by 9 per cent and an increase in the sales of cotton 
cloth by 47.8 per cent in the same year. On 9 September 
1954 the Government Administration Council approved a 
report by the Minister of Commerce on “preparations for 
enforcement of planned purchase and planned supply of cot- 
ton cloth and planned purchase of cotton” and adopted an 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


EXECUTIONS AND ANTI-US SLOGANS 


Following the recent uncovering of an organisation led 
by “Chiang Kai-shek gangsters” in Shensi and Kansu, 219 
persons were tried. Out of this number, 41 were executed and 
150 sentenced to varying prison terms for “counter-revolu- 
tionary” activities. While Chou En-lai said that he was 
willing to be friendly with America and offered to talk with 
US on Far East tension, Peking published 1955 May Day 
slogans which are calculated to intensify the anti-US feeling 
in China. Two of the slogans stressed that the US armed 
forces must withdraw from Taiwan and the Taiwan Straits 
and called on the Chinese people to oppose the US “im- 
perialist seizure’ of China’s sacred territory of Taiwan. 
Other slogans accused the US of organising military blocs 
for “aggressive’’ purposes and for preparing a “new war” 
in Asia; called on all countries to unite and strive for a 
further easing of international tension and for the solving 
of international disputes by peaceful negotiation; stressed 
peaceful co-existence among countries with different social 
systems; demanded a ban on hydrogen and bacteriological 
weapons and a general arms reduction by all countries; 
praised the Afro-Asian conference at Bandung for its 
“achievements”; and urged for the restoration of peace in 
Indochina and for the peaceful solution of the Korean ques- 
tion. 


CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


More than 200 items are now being exported to the 
Soviet Union, the People’s Democracies and other parts of 
the world by China. They include cotton cloth and yarn, 
woolen fabrics, cotton knit-wear, paper, glass, stationery, 
wire, plywood, medical supplies, chemical raw materials and 
other consumer goods. Many of these items such as 
glycerin, sodium sulphite, soda ash, newsprint and medium 
and small scale machinery were either imported or never 
exported by China before. China set up trade relations 
with over 500 manufacturers and private firms in more than 
20 countries during the fourth quarter of last year. During 
the past 5 years Peking signed trade agreements with 17 
countries. China is now trading with over 60 countries and 
areas. On the basis of the agreements signed between 
China and India, India is sending tobacco, gunny bags, 
peanuts, pepper and other items to China for the exchange 
of grain, silk and other Chinese products. China’s trade 
with India last year more than trebled that for 1953. Trade 


during the last three months of 1954 accounted for half the 


year’s total. Since the signing of the Sino-Indonesian trade 
protocol for the current year, total transaction has already 
exceeded 3,600,000 pounds sterling. This is over 60% of 
the total amount agreed upon under the _ protocol. The 
goods so far exchanged include Chinese cotton piece goods, 
cotton yarn, glass, nails, paper, silk goods. and chemical raw 
materials vis-a-vis Indonesian dried coconuts, coconut oil, 
coffee and sugar. China also signed a trade. agreement with 
Burma. China will import annually from Burma 150,000 to 
200,000 long tons of rice from 1955 to 1957. Burma will 
buy metals and _ steels, construction materials, sanitary 
-equipment, paper, cotton yarn, silk and other commodities 
amounting to some 1,900,000 pounds sterling from China. 


Last October, China signed the 1955 Rice and Rubber Con- 


tract with Ceylon. This was the third one based on the 1952 
China-Ceylon Five-Year Trade Agreement. China .by last 
December imported 13,000 tons of rubber on account of the 
<current year’s contract. Peking sold 70,000 metric tons of coal 


to Pakistan and bought a considerable quantity of cotton 
from that country. China imported more cotton from Egypt 
during 1954 than the previous year. Early this year, China 
also purchased cotton from Syria. Peking now wishes to buy 
cotton, smoked rubber, gum, gum arabic, petroleum and non- 
ferrous metals from Africa, Middle and Near East. Under 
the agreement signed between China and East Germany, 
China will export minerals and ores, animal products, food- 
stuffs, silk and other products and import power-generating 
equipment, metal-rolling equipment, vehicles of various 
kinds, machinery, precision optical instruments, chemicals, 
fertilizer and other products. The 1955 Sino-Hungarian 
Trade Agreement was signed in Peking recently. China 
will export minerals and ores, animal products, foodstuff, 
tea and other products. Hungary will export power-generat- 
ing equipment, machinery, vehicles, tele-communication 
equipment, metal and rolled’ steel, petroleum products, 
chemicals, and pharmaceuticals. 


CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Capital construction in heavy industry competed in the 
first quarter of this year was 53.75 per cent greater than 
in the same period last year. Work on 83 out of the 135 
construction projects planned to be launched this year 
(including projects in the iron and steel, building and chemi- 
cal industries) has started. 90 projects will be finished this 
year. Present output of pig iron will be raised by 9.88 per 
cent, open hearth steel by 20.4 per cent, coke by 26.7 per 
cent and cement by 7 per cent. China’s first silicon carbide 
factory is now practically completed in Shantung. This 
state-owned plant will manufacture emery-wheels, emery- 
paper, and other abrasives. Work has started or resumed 
on most of the 110 machine building factories scheduled for 
construction this year. Ten big plants will be commissioned 
this year. This includes a power equipment plant in Harbin, 


a machine tool plant in Shenyang, a tool plant in Shanghai 


and a silicon carbide plant in Shantung Province. These 
plants will produce steam and hydraulic power generators, 
precision machine tools and many new items that China did 
not produce in the past. China’s First Motor-Car Plant 
will be finished this year. Over two-thirds of all the build- 
ings have been completed. The construction of the plant 
began in July 1953. A new cider factory turning out 600 
tons of cider and apple brandy a year now under construc- 
tion in Liaoning will be ready in August. A power plant, 
warehouses, offices and other temporary structures are now 
nearing completion at the site of a projected modern cement 
plant in Kansu Province. When completed this plant will 
be able to meet local demands for cement. 

Remodelling of an old big coal washing plant is now 
underway in Penki. The job will be finished by the end of 
this year. The plant is located near a coking-coal field 
where a new mechanised shaft mine went into operation last 
December. At the Hokang Colliery, a highly mechanised 
shaft mine, on which work began in 1950, will be completed 
this year. More than a dozen other mines are on the con- 
struction list this year in Hokang which lies north of the 
Sungari River. The projects will double Hokang’s present 
annual output. Big coal deposits have been discovered in 
Kansu Province. The coal field is estimated to have deposits 
(coking coal) four times as large as those of the Akanchen 
Colliery. This new field will supply coal to Lanchow, the 
Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway. and the Paotow-Lanchow Railway . 
new under construction. Data are being collected for the 
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designing of a modern coal mine in the Urumchi coal-field 
which has a large deposit of good steam coal. Meanwhile, 
the People’s Daily is calling for more production in existing 
coal mines by better mining technique and administration. 
Mechanisation is one of the factors mentioned. The first 
five-year plan (1953 to 1957) calls for a 170 per cent in- 
crease in coal output, 80 per cent of which is to come from 
existing mines. 

A new oil-field was recently discovered south-east of 
Sining, capital of Chinghai. Geologists are searching for 
oil in the Tsaidam Basin in the northeastern part of the 
Tibetan Plateau. The Tsaidam basin is one of the five 
areas where oil prospecting will be concentrated this year. 

China’s state-owned textile mills will have 15% more 
spindles by the end of this year than last. ‘Cotton cloth 
output by state plants this year will be 155% above that 
of 1949. Four new plants will start operation late this year. 
Another four new large cotton mills in Peking, Sian, Cheng- 
chow and Shihkiachwang will be completed by 1957. All 
the new mills will be equipped with machinery made in 
China. The textile machinery plant near Taiyuan will 
treble its output this year compared with 1954. The state- 
owned cotton mill in Sinkiang recently installed an addi- 
tional 16,500 spindles and 600 looms. A new dyeing and 
printing works, erected in connection with the cotton mill, 
is nearing completion. The cotton mill, put into production 
in 1952, is the first modern textile. mill in Sinkiang. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


China’s chemical industry will produce 11 per cent more 
chemical fertiliser this year than last. More than 2,000 new 
products were manufactured by the machine building in- 
dustry up to the end of March this year. They include 120 
different kinds of machine tools, 6,000-kilo-Watt steam- 
power and hydroelectric generators, electrical equipment, 
locomotives and rolling stock, coastal and 
electric are furnaces and metallurgical equipment, coal com- 
bines that do the manual work of 600 men, 24-row seeders 
and other agricultural machinery. The total output of 
petroleum this year will be 30 per cent more than last year, 
or five times as much as in 1950. Crude oil production 
this year will be 34 per cent and that of carbon black 138 
per cent more than last year. Output of most of the oil 
wells of the Yenchang Oilfield in Shensi will be trebled. 
Sixteen new kinds of steel were turned out during the first 
quarter of this year. The average output of steel per square 
metre of hearth was raised 15 per cent. Output of pig iron 
per square metre of furnace went up by 35 per cent. The 
output of rolled steel last year was 15.5 times as great as 
in 1949; steel was 13.5 times the 1949 figure and pig iron 
12 times. Cement output this year will be nearly double 
the 1952 figure. Taking all building materials together, the 
value of this year’s output will be 16 per cent more than 
last year. The output of paper-making industry this year 
will be 9% higher than last year. Another 21 types of 
paper for industrial use will be produced. 16 new mills 
will add 25 per cent to the production capacity of the coun- 
try’s paper-making industry. China used to import most of 
her paper though China invented paper making 1,800 years 
ago. Today China is not only self-sufficient, but since last 
year has been exporting newsprint to Viet-Nam, India and 
other countries. China now produces more than 30 varieties 


of paper including insulating paper, cement bag paper and 


fibre sheets. 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


China’s first collective farm, named the Spark, in North- 
east China, plans to raise its total income by 12 per cent this 
year as compared with last. This four-year-old pioneer 
collective farm is in the Sungari River Basin. Farm mem- 
bers get 17 kilogrammes of rice, in cash or kind, for a day’s 


inland vessels, 
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work. _The rice harvest this year will reach 2,300 tons 


representing a 6 per cent higher yield per hectare than 
last year. The number of agricultural cooperatives in China 
has now reached almost 600,000, embracing 13 per cent of 
all peasant households. Socialism has already won the sup- 
port of the poor and middle peasants who comprise over 
90 per cent of all peasant households. The poor peasants 
are the driving force in the Socialist revolution in the coun- 
tryside. China has chosen the semi-Socialist cooperative 
farm as the principal form for the cooperative movement 
at the present stage because it is the one most suitable to 
attract the peasants and guide them in a steady advance, 
step by step, to Socialism. 

Teams of peasants, cooperative leaders and agronomists 
will visit Shensi, Kiangsu, Hunan and Shantung to study 
high-yield farming methods. In Shensi, the average per- 
hectare yield of wheat last year was 2,220 kilogrammes, 
more than double the national average. In Kiangsu, wheat 
was introduced into the rice-producing area thus raising 
the per-hectare yield of both wheat and rice above the na- 
tional average. As a result of cross breeding per-hectare 
output of maize in Shantung ranged from 3,000 to 3,750 
kilogrammes which tops the average output by 30 to 50 
per cent. Fifteen tea-growing provinces are now coordinat- 
ing their efforts to reclaim derelict tea gardens and open 
up new ones exceeding 40,000 hectares this year. Chekiang 
expects to pick 70 per cent more tea this year than in 
1950. Anhwei anticipates an 11 per cent increase over last 
year, and Hunan a 6.5 per cent rise. The Hsuchang region 
has increased its tobacco acreage about a quarter over that 
of 1954. The output this year will be twice as much as that 
for 1936. 15,000 tons of Hsuchang tobacco were exported 
last year. One million tons of grain this year above the 
bumper year of 1953 is the target of Anhwei. The total 
grain yield will exceed ten million tons. Harvesting of 
winter wheat has begun in the southern provinces. In most 
parts of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Fukien and Kwei- 
chow, the average yield will be higher than that of last 
year. The total wheat winter acreage this year is 386,000 
hectares bigger than last year. 


IRRIGATION AND FLOOD-CONTROL 


Eighty per cent of this year’s plan to extend the irri- 
gated acreage in the southern half of China has been com- 
pleted. The newly-added irrigated acreage, totalling 433,000 
hectares, will increase the grain output in the South by 
175,000 tons. While the remaining irrigation projects are 
being continued in the South, construction has begun in the 
North. Survey works for irrigation projects has begun along 
the Shuleh River in Kansu. The proposed irrigation system 
will consist of a big reservoir and a network of canals. It 
will water 66,000 hectares or increase the area now watered 
by the Shuleh River ten-fold. The Shuleh River area pro- 
ject is part of a scheme to set up mechanised state: farms 
on the wasteland in Kansu. Three farms have already been 
set up. 

Dyke repair work in the Tungting Lake area, com- 
pleted recently, has enlarged the capacity of this lake, by 
6,200 million cubic metres. Fifty million yuan were spent 
on the work which started last December. The dykes round 
the Chingkiang Water Detention Basin which saved Wuhan 
last year have been raised from one to three metres. The 
Yellow River has safely passed the test of the heaviest spring 
torrent in recent decades. No damage occurred and the 
water level along the river has been steadily falling since the 
torrent reached the sea on April 6th. A hydroelectric 
station will be built on a trunk irrigation canal along the 
lower reaches of the Yellow River. Construction will begin 
in the fourth quarter of this year and will be completed 
next year. 
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JAPAN’S ROLLING 


Japan’s rolling stock industry has made a’ tremendous 
comeback during the past few years, but it still faces a 


number of difficulties to overcome before it can competes 


favorably on the international export market. In the pre- 
war period, Japan exported about one-half of its annual out- 
put. During the past few years, orders—chiefly from coun- 
tries in the process of industrialization—have totaled ap- 
proximately Y30,000 million annually. To increase the ex- 
port of rolling stock, Japanese manufacturers must modernize 
their equipment, bolster the strength of the sub-contracting 
makers and cut down production costs. 


Organization and Scale: Japan’s rolling industry, like 
the shipbuilding industry, is a composite industry which can 
generally be classified into the assembly and the sectional 
industry. The assembly industry can further be divided into 
construction of the new carriages and the remodelling and 
repairing of the old. But the setup is not necessarily the 
same in each of the-enterprises. The plants constructing 
new carriages generally include both remodelling and re- 
pairing. Furthermore, under the existing condition, parts 
are home-made to a certain extent. 


The National Railways and other private railway com- 
panies have their own plants for remodelling and repairing. 
Considerable amount of outside orders are also being handled. 
There are more than ten companies with railway car repair- 
ing facilities besides the previously mentioned construction 
plants for new railway cars. 


The scale of the industry differs widely with some pro- 
ducing all types of railway cars and others limited to the 
manufacture of only freight cars. Some companies have 
been in business for 50 years whereas there are other com- 
panies that have converted to rolling stock from the ship- 
building and munition industries after the war. 


Preduction Capacity:—Companies making new railway 


| carriages total 23, with 26 plants and approximately 25,000 


employees. Besides this, there are 101 rolling stock repair- 


ing companies and parts makers, employing approximately 


22,000 workers. Production capacity of the rolling stock 
manufacturers producing new cars, when divided into equip- 
ment and working capacity, is shown in the following: 


Equipment Working 1953 Production Operating 
Types of Car Capacity Capacity Results Percentage 
Steam Locomotive 525 cars 340 cars 31 cars 9% 
Electric Locomotive 155 58 53 91% 
Passenger Car 2,047 1,384 1,019 74% 
Freight Car 13,470 8,905 6,083 69° 


Note: 1. Although different types and sizes are covered in the above 
figures, those most widely used were taken as the standard. 


2. The assembly capacity is flexible and can either be increased 
or decreased depending on orders at the time. 


Prewar Situation:—Japan’s rolling stock industry was 
started in 1896, with the establishment of the Train Manu- 
facturing Co. in Osaka. In the years that followed, numerous 
plants were opened up and in 1914 they were able to meet 
the domestic demands. The rapid progress continued and 
Japanese makers were able to fulfil the rolling stock needs 
of Korea, Formosa, Sakhalin, Manchuria and China as well. 
The rolling stocks remaining in these areas are all products 
of the railway industry of Japan. Since the demands from 
these markets were stable, the rolling stock industry during 
the prewar days grew with ample protection. The highest 
production was reached in 1940 and was as follows:— 
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Total © Number 
Type Output Exported 
719 cars 467 cars 
Blectric Locomotive 39 16 


About 60 per cent of the steam locomotives and about 
one-half of other rolling stocks were exported abroad. This 
situation held true also for years other than 1940. 


Postwar Condition:—In the postwar period, Japan found 
all of its major rolling stock markets gone. Efforts were 
thus made to stimulate domestic demands, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to reopen old markets. Special emphasis 
was placed upon the development of markets in Southeast 
Asia, Middle and Near East, and Central and South America. 
Up until 1948, the rolling stock industry prospered greatly 
as the national policy of postwar reconstruction laid stress 
on increasing the number of railway cars. At one time, 
the demand was so heavy that it could not be met even by 
mobilizing makers who transferred to this field. This boom 
came to an end in 1949 and for the next two years, the 
rolling stock industry suffered an unprecedented depression 
as a result of the budgetary retrenchment policy mapped 
out by Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, SCAP financial adviser. This 
policy cut down sharply large orders from the National 
Railways, one of the major purchasers. 


Since the Korean War started about this time, the 
industry was barely able to maintain operations by export- 
ing rolling stock through government-to-government trade 
and through special procurement orders. But, as to bé 
expected, this period saw fierce competition take place for 
orders. At the same time, the industry was thoroughly 
rationalized with 30 per cent of the employees discharged 
and with other measures. From 1951 orders began to in- 
crease again owing to the stabilization and expansion of 
the National Railway budget, the continual flow of special 
procurement orders and the success in developing export 
markets. The rolling stock production since 1948 can be 
seen in the following: 


Production Record of New Railway Cars 


Type Number of Cars 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1955 
Steam National Railways 
Locomotive Private Railways 22 3 18 6 38 
Export 27 57 51 18 48 19 
Special Procurement 38 16 
Total 27 79 92 52 54 57 
Electric National Railways 20 ll 13 26 52 
Locomotive Private Railways 15 10 10 2 3 
Export 3 
Special Procurement 
Total 23 26 10 23 28 DD 
Pasrenger National Railways 380 126 314 341 427 505 
Car Private Railways 393 402 442 222 219 362 
Export 20 171 80 6 46 78 
Special Procurement 13 24 
Total 793 699 849 569 692 964 
Freight National Railways 5,449 918 503 5,405 2,253 2,175 
Car Private Railways 372 358 530 341 570 
Bix port 272 538 500 240 152 
Special Procurement R93 427 639 226 
Total 5,721 1,828 2,354 6,602 3,233 3,123 
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However, in Comparison to the increased equipment 
capacity, the actual working capacity percentage differs 
considerably. Centralization of the production of railway 
vehicles, rationalization of enterprises and reorganization 
of manufacturers constitute some of the larger problems 
that still remain. 


Strong Points of Industry:—The following are some of 
the strong points in Japan’s rolling stock industry: 1. Since 
Japan’s Railways developed on a narrow gauge system, the 
industry had and succeeded to overcome this difficult con- 
dition in the designing and building of railway cars. On 
the other hand, the industry accustomed itself to designing 
and making railway cars having the same weight, length 
and width of the ones used on a wider gauge. 2. The 
punctuality of the Japanese Government railways is recog- 
nized by people here and abroad. 3. The Japanese work- 
ers are skilful with their hands, and this helps especially 
in building steam engines where much work of this nature 
is involved. 4. Japanese makers are able to make prompt 
delivery of orders. At present the individual] rolling stock 
manufacturer is in a position to complete the entire pro- 
duction process in his plant. 


Weak Points:—The Japanese rolling stock industry, 
however, also has its weaknesses. These are as follows: 
1. The sub-contracting makers of the materials and parts 
used in the construction of rolling stock are on a smaller 
scale and weaker in comparison to the conditions prevailing 
in Europe and the United States. This also accounts for 
the relatively high cost of rolling stock production here. 
2. Little progress has been made in the rationalization 
of the enterprise, especially in the modernization of equip- 
ment, and therefore production costs are comparatively 
high. | 


Efforts Today:—-Considerable efforts, however, are now 
being made to modernize the plants, to improve technical 
skill and to lower costs of production. In the improvement 
and modernization of rolling stock factory equipments, the 
following steps are being taken: 1. To replace old equip- 
ment; 2. To import welding machinery, etc., to shorten 
the manufacturing process; 3. To use improved assembly 
machines; and 4. To employ various auxiliary equipments 
and to improve transportation facilities. In the field of 
strengthening technical skill, steps are being taken to ex- 
change “know-how” with European and American coun- 
tries, to organize joint technical research centers for study- 
ing rolling stock manufacture, and to conduct research on 
the designs and ideas submitted by customers. 


As for lowering the cost of production, the following 
steps are being urged: 1. To encourage individual makers 
to lower costs; 2. To adopt centralized production methods; 
3. To clear away surplus equipment; and 4. To stimulate 
domestic and foreign demand. 


Rolling Stock Exports:—-During the prewar period, the 
Japanese rolling stock industry annually exported nearly 
half of its output abroad, and the reliance upon overseas 
markets was surprisingly heavy. In the postwar years, the 
entrance of a large number of entrepreneurs from other 
fields into the rolling stock industry caused over-production. 
Thus, it is more important than ever before to stress ex- 
ports, if the present scale of the industry is to be main- 
tained. Fortunately, during recent years, orders valued at 
about Y30,000 million are being placed yearly with the 
Japanese rolling stock manufacturers from abroad. A great 
deal is being expected of the indvstry especially in the 
countries of Southeast Asia, Midd and Near East and 
South America where tremendous orts are being made 
to industrialize and to develop the: potential resources— 
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for in this process it is essential they improve their trans- 
portation facilities. However, since the cost of Japanese 
rolling stock items is high in comparison with the inter- 
national level, the number of contracts concluded has not 
been as many as the inquiries received. In order to in- 
crease exports, it is essential to improve technical skill 
and to lower production costs. But this cannot be accom- 
plished easily, and further research and efforts must be 
continued. 


. Countries with which contracts are concluded for export 
of railway cars are: 


(Unit: Million Yen) 


Name of 

Country 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Total Ratio 
Thailand 2,043 1,356 35 1,002 724 5,160 38% 
India 4,314 4,314 32 
Chile 1,304 1,304 10 
Pakistan 207 1,009 1,216 ss) 
Philippines 398 256 33 687 5 
Burma 571 571 4 
National China 146 155 13 314 2 

Total 2,441 1,965 1,077 2,461 5,622 13,566 100° 
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SMUGGLING IN’ HONGKONG 


By Ricardo 


Outside the harbour of Hongkong, under the blue sky 
and on the calm sea, a revenue launch was chasing a green 
speed-boat. Suddenly, the crew of the speed-boat jumped 
overboard, abandoned their craft and escaped after swim- 
ming ashore. About 10 tons of chemicals were found in 
the abandoned craft. This is a typical scene of smuggling 
in Hongkong waters. The act would have been less drama- 
tic but more successful from the smugglers’ point of view 
had there been no revenue launch and the boat reached its 
destination before dusk. Official statistics revealed that 
during March 1955 the following illegal exports and im- 
ports were seized: Kerosene 34.5 tons, galvanized iron pipes 
3 tons, black plate 100 tons, haberdashery 2 tons, borax 
22,000 pounds, empty oil drums 2,600 pounds, rubber ac- 
celerator 8,800 pounds and gold 24.7 pounds. Not long ago, 
a revenue officer said that smuggling is an honest business 
in Hongkong and one prominent businessman opined that 
Hongkong survives and blooms on smuggling. These opinions 
exaggerate. On the other hand, our geographical position 
contrives to make this Colony as an important centre to 
smugglers. Our topography facilitates such trade but 
government policies and international trade _ restrictions 
provide the background and opportunity for the staging of 
this century-old drama of smuggling. 


From rice to gold and diamonds, from watch movements 
to narcotics and arms, anything that is prohibited by au- 
thorities but profitable in illegal trade is being smuggled in 
and out of this Colony. Even human beings are being 
smuggled here. Most of the smugglers risk everything for 
a handsome profit, but there are political smugglers who 
believe that they are doing it for their cause. Those who 
have failed in honest business, try their luck in smuggling. 
There are also members of airline crews who abuse their 
travelling privileges by smuggling currencies, gold and other 
prohibited items from one country to another, Crew mem- 
bers of merchant fleets and servicemen of battleships have 
taken advantage of similar opportunities. These are, 
however, amateurs when compared with organised smugglers. 


Many smuggling organisations handle the delivery of 
strategic goods to Mainland China for local traders. They 
often deposit 100% of the value of the goods with the local 
exporter. On delivery of the goods at destination, the 
firm in China confirms the receipt by cable or by other pre- 
arranged methods. The exporter here refunds the deposit 
plus a bonus of 30% to 50% to the smuggling agents. This 
arrangement has been so well accepted by all parties that 
Chinese authorities grant an adequate amount of foreign 
exchange for smuggling expenses in addition to the cif 
value. Big firms with political background handle their own 
smuggling. One firm which is conspicuously operating here, 
used to smuggle strategic goods to North Korea and China 
using their own steamers under the Panamanian flag. Before 
the China embargo, these ships were cleared for Shihtao on 
the eastern tip of Shantung Peninsula. Cargoes were dis- 
charged at Chinnampo in North Korea but by special ar- 
rangements with ‘Chinese authorities, landing certificates 
were issued by the Shihtao Customs for these cargoes. North 
Korea even sent (smuggled into HK by the Company’s own 
vessels) representatives here to supervise the method of 
purchase and shipping. After the China embargo, these ship- 
ments were made under false declarations. Strategic goods 


were hidden underneath ordinary cargoes for which export 
licences were obtained. The ship captains were well paid, 
agents were planted among the crew, and “unreliable” mem- 
bers were purged before they could expose the crime. This 
big company also smuggled diesel oil to China by bunkering 
a full load of diesel oil in Hongkong presumably for the 
ship’s consumption. On arrival in Shanghai, the diesel oil 
was pumped out, leaving just enough for the return trip to 
Hongkong. These operations had been so successful that 
authorities were unable to get enough evidence to prosecute 
the company. The repeated investigations and raids carried 
out by security squads however discouraged further use of 
their own ships for smuggling. This firm therefore entrust- 
ed carbon black, scientific instruments and other prohibited 
items to commercial smuggling agents. Last year one con- 
signment of carbon black was caught. This company is now 
carrying on an unprofitable but honest import-export and 
shipping business. During past 12 months, smuggling of 
strategic goods to China has been less active partly due to 
Government’s effective preventive service but largely on ac- 
count of China’s purchase of these goods from elsewhere. 


Narcotics, precious stones and metals were usually smug- 
gled by organised groups. These groups have all kinds of 
facilities at their disposal, including agents in government 
departments. One ring-leader was the former owner of a 
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local amusement park which park used to have rowing boats 
for hire. During quiet summer nights these boats ferried 
illegal goods between ships or speed-boats outside the har- 
bour and the headquarters on the Island. The man was 
finally deported and went to Taiwan where he was convicted 
in a less democratic way for “aiding” 
Another ring-leader by the name of Cheong is still in Hong- 
kong. His success in the venture attracted special investi- 
gation parties from US. Many private detectives were hired 
to collect evidence against him. It was said that one police 
commissioner connected with the case was finally askéd to 
resign. from his long-held post. For some unknown reasons, 
Cheong was left undisturbed. He dissolved his organisation 
and invested his gains in real estate and is now the owner 
of a big building near the Lee Theatre. Cheong ran his 
business ruthlessly. Those who had informed on him ended 
up with a knife in the back. On the other hand he was 
generous with money. It was so hard to find witnesses 
against him that concealed cameras had to be used to record 
his activities. 


As a result of the tightening of preventive measures by 
Government and after the setting up of the Anti-Corruption 
Department, large scale smuggling has become less profitable 
and illicit cargo more difficult to escape capture. Most of 
the cases reported recently were smuggling by individuals 
and the goods involved were usually gold and narcotics. Re- 
cently, one air passenger concealed narcotics in a beautiful 
sculpture of a nude woman. Gold and narcotics were also 
carried by well-dressed female and male agents concealed in 
their bodies. Such cases are hard to detect and embarrassing 
if wrong persons are searched. Police usually act on in- 
formation received and reward the informants with 1/3 of 
the value of the confiscated cargoes. This high reward 
policy has been so effective that in one case a smuggling 
“sponsor” interested several “partners” to smuggle out a 
shipment of gold. The ingenious double-crosser did not in- 
vest in the deal but planned the shipment for the party. He 
then informed the police of the arrangements and collected 
the reward. 


The very fact that the price of rice in Hongkong has 
been higher then in other areas in the Far East motivated 
even ordinary rice dealers to smuggle rice into the Colony 
from China, Macau and other sources. Shipments of rice 
have been smuggled in by speed-boats, junks and sampans 
in very large quantities, day after day, month after month. 
In a prosecution of a rice smuggler, Crown Counsel stated 
that the official estimate of the monthly volume of smuggled 
rice was between 3,000 and 5,000 tons. The difference in 
price between these two markets sometimes was as high as 
$30 per picul. 

The demand in Japan, Southeast Asia and India for 
cheap watches induced many local dealers to import Swiss 
movements and smuggle them to these markets by air. 
Several shipments were caught last year. In one case, more 
than 1,000 movements were found concealed in a secret 
_ compartment of a suitcase. In a recent case, the seized 
watches were returned to the consignor who successfully 
pleaded that the courier had been instructed to declare the 
shipment with the revenue officer. 


In India complaints were often made that Hongkong 
smugglers managed to get large quantities of watches in 
the principal markets of India (and Pakistan as well) which 
weakened the foreign exchange position of Delhi and also 
defeated the Indian government in collecting high customs 
duties on watches and other luxury imports. Japan is re- 
gularly supplied with watches from Hongkong and Tokyo 
does not like it because of similar reasons as given by India. 
Communist China obtains a supply of watches from Hong- 
kong which is often carried into Canton by individuals who 


the Communists. 
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conceal watches and movements in their bodies. The aggre- 
gate amount of such watch exports is very large. 

During recent years, many people who had escaped from 
the Communists to Macau were refused entry into this 
Colony. Therefore they entered Hongkong illegally. Com- 
munists. also sent agents to Hongkong through Macau or 
direct from Shumchun. Last year, authorities there regis- 
tered all contact men and standardized the “human export” 
rate. Due to improved control on our side of the frontier, 
illegal entry by this route is now very difficult. “Unwelcome 
guests” now arrive by way of Macau. There is now a new 
type of illegal departure and entry. Businessmen, who had 
frequently applied at the immigration. office for visits to 
the Mainland and re-entry, and were interrogated by securi- 
ty officers, wanted to avoid unpleasant consequences, and 
now depart unannounced and return unobserved. Almost 
every travel service in Macau has arrangements with fishing 
vessels and cargo boats on the scheduled HK-Macau run. 
The price per head reached $500 during the boom period. It 
is now about $50. The passenger pays for his trip only 
after he arrived safely in Hongkong. He boards a fishing 
vessel in Macau after dark just before sailing. On reaching 
Hongkong the passenger is concealed in a secret hatch. 
After official inspection, the vessel enters HK and is berthed 
alongside. The passenger then walks off unchallenged. 


Hongkong, like other countries, is anxious to put an 
end to these smuggling activities. Government have tighten- 
ed up preventive measures; the Anti-Corruption Department 
has been playing a very important role in the effort to wipe 
out smuggling activities which are affecting revenue re- 
ceipts. But as long as political controversies and interna- 
tional trade restrictions exist, no Government could com- 
pletely do away with smuggling. 
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HONGKONG NOTES 


NEW BUILDING PROJECTS 


On Java Road, North Point, three 11-storey blocks con- 
taining 2,000 flats and to accommodate more than 16,000 
persons will be ready for occupation towards the end of 
next year. The flats are for the lower income groups of the 
“white collar” workers (monthly income between $300 and 
$800). This will be the first housing estate to be built by 
the Hongkong Housing Authority at North Point. Total cost 
of the scheme has been estimated at over $20 million. In 
addition to the flats there will be a school for 800 pupils, a 
health clinic and an out-patient clinic, an assembly hall, a 
post office, and 48 shops. The total area of the site is about 
63 acres. Minimum accommodation in the smaller units con- 
sists of a living room and a separate bedroom and each flat 
has its own kitchen, toilet and shower. Flats for larger fami- 
lies have as many as four rooms. All flats have a balcony and 
facilities for drying clothes. Twenty lifts will be provided 
for the whole three blocks. The Housing Authority will 
decide who would be allowed to go into the flats. They 
would take into consideration the period of residence, which 
may be from three or five years, war service, etc. Appli- 
cants must submit proof of residence. Rents will be based 
on the size of the flat and will range from $50 a month for 
the smallest to $100 a month for the largest flat. Rates and 
water charges are exclusive. Plans for a second estate, at 
Cadogan Street, West Point, will be submitted to Govern- 
ment shortly. 


Government’s programme for resettling squatters in 
multi-storey buildings will be carried a stage further by the 
construction of four seven-storey blocks at Hunghom similar 
to those erected at Tai Hang Tung. The site selected is Tai 
Wan Hill. he area will be about five acres. The full 
scheme will take 18 months to complete. Most of the Hung- 
hom squatters will be accommodated in these four blocks. 
The work involves the removal of about 450,000 cubic yards 
of rock and soft material from the western portion of Tai 
Wan Hill. The soil will be used for the reclamation now in 
progress at Hunghom Bay. 


A reserve fund totalling $2 million has been built up 
by the Hongkong Engineering and Construction Company for 
the erection of luxury flats in Kadoorie Avenue. The 
ultimate design allows for 40 flats, but only 20 will be 
built immediately. The cost of construction of the first 
stage will absorb the Company’s building reserve. In the 
central district of Victoria, a new Chartered Bank building, 
18-storeys high, will be built at a cost of $15 million. The 
project will be commenced early in 1956. When completed, 
the new skyscraper will extend from Queen’s Road to Des 
Voeux Road. The main entrance will be on the latter road, 
and. the frontage will tower 244 feet above the pavement. 
The 18 floors will include upper and lower ground floors and 
a mezzanine. There will be some 90,000 square feet of 
office space for rental. 


In the central district of Victoria several skyscrapers 
are now under construction. The business section west of 
Pedder Street is now receiving attention of construction in- 
terests. The waterfront is undergoing changes and within 
two years there will be many new houses replacing old struc- 
tures. Residential buildings on the Peak, Repulse Bay area, 
Jardine’s Lookout, Causeway Bay area, North Point area, all 
on the Island, are growing without interruption. Fine and 
luxurious mansions and villas are being built in many areas 
on the Island. The same progress is being observed in 
Kowloon where particularly in Tsimshatsui astounding ad- 
vance has been recorded in modern apartment house con- 
struction; that district of the Kowloon peninsula has com- 
pletely changed from its appearance of only a few years 
ago. In the Prince Edward Road/Kowloon Tong area con- 
siderable new building has been observed. Kadoorie Hill is 


‘fast becoming an entirely built-up district with beautiful 


villas and vast apartment houses mixing everywhere. The 


of a larger passenger liner. 


construction boom has spread to the New Territories where 
in Shatin a new suburb is being created, in Tsuen Wan an 
industrial satellite of growing proportions, in Yuen Long a 
prosperous provincial town etc. British military house, road, 
bridge etc. building is continuing thus greatly contributing 
to the prosperity of this Colony. 


The opinion is often expressed that overbuilding is 
taking place and that a decline in construction costs and 
rents is inevitable. In spite of many hundreds of flats 
standing empty and many residential bungalows being un- 


“successfully offered for sale, the stream of investment in 


new building continues. In all Asia there is no parallel to 
the building construction boom of Hongkong. This signi- 
ficant fact should be properly evaluated when discussing the 
alleged commercial depression here. 


ROPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The HK Rope Manufacturing Company Limited an- 
nounced a net profit of $363,189 for 1954 and declared a 
dividend of $1 free of tax. The net profit for the previous 
year totalled $525,467. Last year’s profit takes into ac- 
count the loss of $83,627 incurred by the Company’s new 
factory in Singapore. Owing partly to the transfer of plant 
from the Hongkong factory to Singapore, a part of the 
Company’s land here became surplus and was disposed of 
for $327,337. The new factory in Singapore was opened 
on March 17, 1954. After some delay it started production 
in September. 


HONGKONG’S SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRING WORK 


Noticeable features of the shipbuilding and repairing 
work in local shipyards during January-March were the dry- 
docking of a 20,000-ton Norwegian tanker and the overhaul 
Two new ferries were ordered 
by the Star Ferry Company from the Hongkong and Whampoa 
Dockyard Company. The Cheoy Lee Shipyard obtained an 
order for a shallow passenger launch from Brunei and 
another order for two small general service launches from 
Sarawak. New vessels delivered included three lighters and 
a shallow-draft Police launch to Government and ten wood 
trawlers to the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. The Hongkong Shipyard launched one single-ended 
ferry, laid the keel of another and delivered an oil barge 
to Bangkok and was contracted to build a survey launch 
for the Port Works Office. Government vessels under con- 
struction included 6 Police launches and 2 Post Office 
launches. 


(Continued from Page 604) 


order to the same effect. According to this order, only the 
State trading companies will handle the purchase and supply 
of cotton cloth throughout the country. Private cotton mills 
will produce for State orders, private wholesalers will have 
to wind up their operations and seek other employment, with 
or without assistance from the State, and private retailers 
will become agents of the State trading companies. Home- 
spun cotton cloth will also be purchased by the State trading 
companies through the supply and marketing co-operatives, 
but direct exchange between producers and consumers in 
their localities will be permitted. The decision on the planned 
purchase of cotton provides that the State, with the as- 
sistance of co-operatives, will purchase all surplus cotton 
after the peasants have put aside what they need for them- 
selves. In general, the method of one sale is to be adopted 
and the local people’s governments and supply and market- 
ing co-operatives are to organize the peasants to deliver cot- 
ton in an orderly manner according to villages and sections. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


PHILIPPINE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


February developments do not 
justify any optimistic appraisal of 
trends in the months ahead. Almost 
all indicators point to lower tendencies. 
Highlights of developments show the 
following trends: Cost of Living price 
index slipped 6.1 points from _ the 
January level as prices of food items 
declined by 9.3 points from the month 
previous. House’ rent and fuel-light- 
water items continued steady, but mis- 
cellaneous items’ registered a minor 
decline. As the cost of living price 
index sagged off, the purchasing power 
of the peso advanced slightly to 0.3275 
points, almost equalling the year-ago 
level. The general wholesale price 
index for Manila touched a new low 
at 91.4 per cent. Food items recorded a 
decrease of 1.3 points; chemicals, off by 
1.1 points; manufactured goods and 
miscellaneous items suffered a frac- 
tional decline. Both the wholesale 
prices index for imported and export 
commodities depicted downward ten- 
dencies. International Reserves hit 
the lowest level in five years: at $261.85 
million, off $4.80 million from January. 
International reserves of the Central 
Bank contracted to $190.05 million, off 
$7.06 million from the month previous. 
Net foreign exchange holdings of other 
banks, however, established a record 
high since March last year, expanding 
to $71.80 million, up $2.26 million 


NOTICE 


| UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
| OF CANTON, LIMITED 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


| Notice is hereby given that the 
| ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at the 

Head Office of the Society, Union 
_ Building, Hong Kong, on Thurs- 
_ day, 26th May 1955 at 11.30 am., 
to receive the Directors’ Report 
and the Statement of Accounts, 
to declare a dividend and to trans- 
act the ordinary business of the 
Society. 

The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 7th May to 26th 
May, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE 
General Manager. 


| Hong Kong, 6th April 1955. 


from the January level. Foreign ex- 
change receipts and _ disbursements 
of other banks showed a net disburse- 
ment of $5.10 million during February 
as against a net disbursement of $8.06 
million in January. The decline in net 
disbursement was due mainly to the 
expansion in dollar receipts from visible 
exports. Staple products, particularly 
copra and export sugar, were influenced 
by the shortage of shipping bottoms, 
thus pulling down the price levels. 
Copra and coconut oil were weak. Ex- 
port sugar declined nominally, but 
domestic consumption sugars held 
steady. Hemp perked up slightly as 
demand from Europe and Japan stirred 
up the local market. Rice was firm, 
affected largely by the expanded buy- 
ing activities of the Naric and_ the 
ACCFA. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


(May 2-7) 
US$ 

Notes Notes 
May High Low High Low 
2 $584 582% 582% 581% 
3 584 583% 582%, 581% 
4 584 58314 §82%4 581" 
5 584 583% 582% . 681% 

6 581% 581° 
7 58414 584 582% 


D.D. rates: High 582%, Low 581%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,890,000, 
Notes cash US$650,000, forward 
US$1,870,000, D.D. US$305,000. The 
market was quiet after rates moved 
up slightly. Jewish merchants who 
had oversold in T.T. bought to liqui- 
date. Funds from Bangkok were avail- 
able. Capital from Saigon also reach- 
ed here via Bangkok. In T.T., gold 
merchants and general importers made 
purchases. Offers were available from 
Japan, Korea, Thailand and the Philip- 
pines. Speculative buying was active. 
In Notes, cash was in good demand; in- 
terest remained in favour of sellers 
at HK$5.20 per US$1,000. Position 
figured at US$3 million per average 
day. In D.D., the market was quiet. 
Oversea Chinese remittances declined. 

Yen and Piastre: There was no trad- 
ing in forwards. Cash notes: $1,400 
per Yen 100,000 and $880—865 per 


Piastre 10,000. Interest: HK$9.80 
per Yen 100,000 and 10 HK cents per 
Piastre 10,000, both in favour of 
buyers. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 2.08—2.025, Japan 
0.01315—0.0128. Highest and lowest 
rates per HK$ in foreign currency: 
Malaya 0.532, Indochina 11.70—11.40, 
Thailand 3.85—3.78. Sales: Pesos 


360,000, Yen 85 million, Malayan 
$220,000, Piastre 15 million, Baht 6 
million. The strengthening of Peso 
was mainly due to improved financial 
condition there. Situation in Saigon 
depressed Piastre and Baht. 


Chinese Exchanges: Chinese official 
rates remained at 0.427 per HK$, 2.23 
per US$, and 6.59 per <£ _ Sterling. 
People’s Bank notes were quoted at 
$1.10 and 0.95 for big and small de- 
nominations respectively. Taiwan 
official rates remained at 15.65—15.55 


per US$ and 2.74—2.72 per HK$. Tai- | 


wan Bank notes at HK$159—146 per 
thousand, and remittances at 150—146. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.85—15.80, Australia 12.22, 


New Zealand 13.52—13.45, Egypt 
14.50—14.20, South Africa 15.46— 
15.45, India 1.195—1.185, Pakistan 


1.05—1.035, Ceylon 0.97, Burma 0.71, 
Malaya 1.827—1.826, Canada 5.845— 
5.825, Philippines 2.03—-2.025, Macao 
1.01, Switzerland 1.35, France 0.015475, 
Indonesia 0.13, Thailand 0.274—0.263. 


Gold 

May High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
2 $252", 261% 262% High 
3 252% 251% 
4 252% 
5 252% 251% 
6 251% 251% Low 2617 
7 252% 251% 


The opening and closing prices were 
both $251%, and the highest and lowest 
252? and 2514. The market was very 
quiet and fluctuation small. Interest 
favoured sellers at $1.92 per 10 taels 
of .945 fine, the local stock was rather 
high. Trading totalled 37,200 taels or 
averaged 6,200 taels per day. Positions 
taken amounted to a daily average of 
35,500 taels. Cash sales amounted to 
16,960 taels (1,960 taels listed and 
15,000 taels arranged). Imports from 
Macao totalled 9,800 taels. There was 
ro arrival in Macao last week, but a 
shipment of 50,000 fine ounces is ex- 
pected this week. Exports totalled 
12,000 taels; 7,000 taels to Indonesia, 
3,000 taels to Singapore, 1,000 taels to 
Rangoon, 1,000 taels to Korea. Differ- 
ences paid for local and Macao .99 fine 
were $12.80—12.60 and 11.70 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates in the Exchange were US$37.83— 
37.80. Contracted prices were 
US$37.84—37.80 C.LF. Macao. 40,000 
fine ounces were transacted. 

Silver Market: While world prices 
remained steady, local quotations de- 
clined due to the lack of demand and 
on account of arrivals from Southeast 
Asia. Bar silver $5.90—5.85 per tael; 
$ coins 3.80—3.76 per coin; 20c coins 
2.90—-2.87 per 5 coins. Trading totals: 
1,500 taels in bar, 2,000 $ coins, 3,000 
20c coins. 
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APRIL TRADE REPORTS 


The total value of imports for April 
amounting to $310,609,350 was $15 
million lower than that for the previous 
month. Exports totalling $186,924,784 
declined by $17 million. However, the 
accumulative total for the first four 
months ($2,035.6 million) was $207.5 
million higher than that for the same 
period last year. Shipping returns regis- 
tered a drop of 25,568 tons in cargo dis- 
charged and 4,604 tons in cargo loaded 
from ‘March figures. China and Japan 
developed more direct trade and 
bought less from the local commodity 
market. Taiwan circulated more en- 
quiries than orders; Korea remained 
interested in popular items but trans- 
actions were limited by short stocks; 
Southeast Asia bought more local 
manufactures and re-exports but the 
improvement was very slow. Paper 
retained strong demand throughout the 
month with popular items advancing on 
the strength of increased indents and 
dwindled supplies. China produce re- 
mained popular with Europe and 
Southeast Asia. Trading in metals 
turned slower and several popular items 
eased from previous gains. Pharma- 
ceuticals attracted enquiries from Tai- 
wan, Korea and Thailand but many 
transactions were still under negotia- 
tion by the end of the month. Indus- 
trial chemicals failed to improve while 
cotton yarn and piece goods were bare- 
ly steady. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


FREIGHT TARIFF: US to Indonesia 
and Malaya rose 10%. HK to Singa- 
pore dropped 50% (with the exception 
of cement, sugar, refrigerated cargo 
and deck cargo). 


RESTRICTIONS AND REGULA- 
TIONS: Hongkong—FEssential supplies 
certificates will no longer be required 
(as from May 2, 1955) for strategic 
imports which will be controlled by 
import licences only. French Morocco 
—Exports of textiles, electric wires and 
cables to this area must be covered by 
licences issued by the French Morocco 
Government. Sweden—No certificate of 
origin is required for export of Hong- 
kong products to Sweden. Nyasaland— 
Hongkong manufactures enjoy imperial 
preference in exports to Nyasaland, 
British Africa when covered by govern- 
ment certificates of origin with a 25% 
empire content endorsement. Cyprus— 
Exports of Hongkong manufactures to 
Cyprus enjoy preferential treatment 
when covered by government certifi- 
cates of origin or 25% empire content. 
For goods which require a 50% em- 
pire content, only the 50% empire con- 
tent certificates are accepted. 


CHINA TRADE: The British trade 
mission to China led by Mr. Lane 
signed a number of contracts with 
Peking. China also signed trade agree- 
ments with Czechoslovakia, Burma and 
Hungary. Over $5 million worth of 
dyestuffs were bought by China direct 
from suppliers’ local agents. Te the 


fewer on account 


local market, China sent substantial 
quantities of paper, iron wire nails, cot- 
ton piece goods, window glass and 
sundries. Popular items such as wood- 
oil, raw silk and gallnuts were mostly 
sold to local agents of overseas buyers 
and shipped direct from China to de- 
stinations. 


TAIWAN TRADE: Taiwan sent many 
enquiries here for paper, pharmaceuti- 
cals and industrial chemicals but many 
transactions were still under negotia- 
tion by the end of the month. Mean- 
while Taiwan signed trade agreements 
with Japan and France. The American 
Foreign Operations Administration al- 
located $140,000 to Taipei for paper 
imports. 

JAPAN TRADE: By the end of the 
month, the Chinese trade delegates in 
Tokyo were still discussing with Japa- 
nese firms the exchange of trade mis- 
sions and payment arrangements. 
Chinese orders include large quantities 
of fertilizers, rayon, penicillin prepara- 
tions, metals, industrial and electrical 
equipment. With Taiwan, Japan sign- 
ed a $188 million trade pact. In 
Tokyo, trade talks with Hungary were 
resumed. Vietnam offered to buy 
various equipment and manufactures 
from Tokyo. Japan negotiated the 
purchase of French electrical locomo- 
tives with Paris. As a result of large 
re-export of Japanese goods to. Indo- 
nesia and Singapore, more Japanese 
cement, metals and cotton textiles ar- 
rived here. From’ the local market, 
Japan purchased China produce but her 
buying offers were lower and orders 
of her direct trade 
with China. 


KOREA TRADE: About $6 million 
US exchange were auctioned (5-7th 
sales) in Seoul during the month. To 
curb the infiltration of Communist 
goods into Korea, Seoul announced 
that all imports without trade marks 
will be auctioned and the money frozen 
for one year. Recent shipments. to 
Korea were mostly despatched under 
L/Cs. The D/P arrangements have 
become less popular as there are still 
large sums of HK funds tied up in 
Seoul due to the tight money situation 
and the decline of commodity prices 
there. This accounts. partly for the 
slow down of shipments to Pusan and 
Inchon. Korean red beans’ enjoyed 
good demand in the local market and 
several shipments originally scheduled 
for Japan were diverted here. 


INDONESIA TRADE: The Puasa 
Festival which started on April 24 
stimulated commodity prices in 
Djakarta. Difficulty in obtaining im- 
port foreign exchange stimulated bar- 
ter certificates to 90% higher than 
their face value. Djakarta then re- 
sumed import authorisation of piece- 
goods and earmarked special foreign 
exchange for jeans, poplin, sheeting, 
drills and printed cloth. Canned goods, 
refrigerators, motor cars, radio re- 
ceivers etc. were removed from the 
list of imports permitted under barter 
trade. Parts and accessories and tyres 
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for motor vehicles were placed under 
government control. 


THAILAND TRADE: From the local 
market, Thailand bought paper, yarn, 
metals, army uniforms, tea,.shirts and 
cotton piece goods. The improvement 
in exports to Thailand was due to the 
increased government procurements of 
Hongkong manufactures; the relaxed 
import control in Bangkok; and the 
rise of commodity prices over there. 
On the other hand, Bangkok tightened 
the import restriction against goods of 
Communist and Japanese origin from 
here. 

BURMA TRADE: Mineral oil for 
wick lamps; alkaloids of opium and 
opium derivatives; tallow and stearine 
and other fats and grease; gums and 
resigns; textile and construction mater- 
ials were added to the list of imports 
permitted under open general licence. 
China’s direct sales of light industrial 
products to Burma will cut HK’s export 
to that country. Rangoon proposed a 
tripartite trade pact between Burma, 
Ceylon and China. If materialized, 
Burma would supply Ceylon with 
270,000 tons of Chinese rice and 
tranship Ceylon’s 50,000 tons of rub- 
ber to China. 


THE PHILIPPINES: Import restric- 
tions in the Philippines limited exports 
to that destination. Recent shipments 
consisted mainly of metals machinery 
and cotton yarn. 

INDOCHINA TRADE: During the 
first two weeks, Indochina bought 
mustard seed, garlic, woodfree print- 
ing, baling hoops, and sundries from 
here. As the situation in Saigon de- 
teriorated, shipments were held up. 
renin to Pnompenh were not affect- 
ed. 


COMMODITIES 


PAPER: Strong overseas demand, 
replenishment difficulty and short stock 
stimulated woodfree printing, news- 
print, manifold, M.G. ribbed kraft, M.G. 
pure sulphite, glassine, and duplex 
boards to new high. Prices further 
improved when Japan increased quota- 
tions for woodfree, bond, M.G._ cap, 
M.G. ribbed kraft, duplex board and 
strawboard. China sent manifold, 
strawboard, M.G. cap, newsprint in 
reels and reams, but as the flow of 
supply was not kept up, stock shortage 
was not relieved. The Scandinavian 
Paper Mills Association increased the 
price of thin printing paper by £2/10/- 
per ton. Indent bookings for various 
items seem to have reached a satura- 
tion point and the stock shortage would 
probably be relieved by the arrival of 
May/June indents. Newsprint in reels 
registered a total turnover (spot and 
forward) of over 1,500 tons in sales 
to Korea, Thailand, and tocal ,printing 
industry. More than 35,000 reams of 
newsprint in reams were purchased by 
Korea, Indochina and local industries. 
Korea, Thailand, Indochina, Indonesia, 
and Taiwan bought a total of 20,000 
reams of -.woodfree. printing. Total 
sales in M.G. ribbed kraft (mainly to 
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Indonesia) reached 15,000 reams. 
Thailand and Indonesia were also in- 
terested in transparent cellulose film 
and cellophane but prices of these two 
items declined when indents were 
marked down. 

CHINA PRODUCE: Strong demand 
from Europe and Southeast Asia im- 
proved gallnuts, groundnut kernel, 
bitter almond, dried ginger, garlic, 
dried chilli, raw silk, rosin and_ red 
beans. Woodoil remained popular 
with. Taiwan, Japan, Thailand and New 
Zealand. Citronella oil was first sti- 
mulated by advanced Taiwan _ indent 
but later depressed by selling pressure. 
Peppermint oil enjoyed demand from 
Europe, Indonesia and Malaya on ac- 
count of its attractive price. Groundnut 
oil waned when more supplies arrived 
from India and sesame declined when 
Japan bought large quantities direct 
from China. Tea was depressed by the 
selling pressure in local market; the 
drop in Taiwan indents; and the cut 


of export duty in Colombo. In view 
of the shortage of Chinese products, 
Japan and Europe bought Korea 


gallnuts; Canada purchased Philippine 
groundnut kernel; and Southeast Asia 
favoured Korea red beans. 


METALS: Demand from Korea fail- 
ed to improve partly due to Seoul’s 
restriction against the import of Japa- 
nese goods from here. The market, 
however, was kept active with orders 
from India, Indochina, Thailand and 
Indonesia. As a result of the decline 
in Japanese and European indents, mild 
steel round bars, galvanized iron sheets 
and blackplate waste waste dropped 
from previous gains. Hongkong manu- 
factured mild steel] round bars remain- 
ed steady on account of orders from 
Thailand, Indonesia and New Zealand. 
Mild steel angle bars were steady with 
local demand and mild steel flat bars 
firm on short stock. Iron wire nails, 
baling hoops, aluminium sheets, black 
plate and galvanized steel plate im- 
proved on steady local and overseas 
demand while tinplate, tinplate waste 
waste and mild steel plate eased under 
heavy supply. 

PHARMACEUTICALS: Exports to 
various markets were limited to small 
orders: Korea—isoniazide, sulphadia- 
zine, glucose, neosalvarsan, emeéetin, 
santonin crystal, acid benzoic, sodium 
benzoate, saccharine crystal, aspirin, 
DDT and PAS; Taiwan—penicillin pre- 
parations, dehydrostreptomycin, sul- 
phaguanidine, sulphathiazole, vitamine 
Bl powder, amidopyrin,  calci-ostalin 
ampoules, santonin crystal, aspirin 
powder, PAS and phenacetin; Thailand 
—glucose powder, saccharine crystal 
and quinine powders; Philippines— 
aspirin powder. Prices were steady. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS: There 
were more enquiries than orders from 
following countries: Korea—caustic 
soda, chlorate of potash, rosin, acetic 
acid, glycerine, industrial tallow, zinc 
oxide, tanning extract, sodium nitrate 
and paraffin wax; India—sodium sul- 
phide, sodium hydrosulphite, stearic 
acid and. wongalite C lumps; Taiwan— 


rubber accelerator, titanium dioxide, 
petrolatum and stearic acid; Thailand 
—shellac and copper sulphate; Indo- 
nesia—sodium sulphide. Prices were 
barely steady. 

SUGAR, RICE, AND WHEAT 
FLOUR: Japanese’ sugar enjoyed 
steady local demand but failed to im- 
prove. By the end of the month, it 
declined under heavy supply. For- 
ward cargo of Taiwan special No. 24 
also eased. Taikoo granulated remain- 
ed steady with local demand: The 
rice market registered a total trans- 
action of 120,000 bags. With the ex- 
ception of Thai A-1 broken rice, other 
grades declined under heavy arrivals. 
Wheat flour remained bearish. Some 
brands declined to such an extent that 
local prices were lower than indents. 


CEMENT: Heavy arrivals from 
Japan depressed spot cargo to $113 per 
ton. New offers from Tokyo remained 
at $116 per ton cif HK. Green Island 
cements were also marked down. 

COTTON YARN AND PIECE 
GOODS: Indonesia, Thailand and local 
factories provided steady demand for 
Hongkong yarns. These orders, how- 
ever, were not substantial enough to 
stimulate the market. Orders from 
UK, Thailand and Djakarta kept local 
piece goods’ steady. Japanese pro- 
ducts were favoured by Singapore. 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURES: 


_ Exports of local manufactures remain- 


ed active. D.C. & I. informed local 
factories that the UK Merchandise 
Marks Act requires that in no circum- 
stances should the word “British” be 
used on goods manufactured here. 
The only acceptable general marks are 
either “Made in Hongkong” or “Em- 
pire Made” in addition to any other 
specific marking. Local manufacturers 
decided (1) to introduce to the British 
public the progress of HK _ industries 
so as to offset attacks on Hongkong 
goods with facts and (2) to request 
the Secretary for the Colonies to 
render continuous assistance to HK in- 
dustries and not to restrict imports of 
HK products. 


COMMODITY PRICES ON APRIL 29 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star: Kwangsi, export qua- 
lity, $95 picul. Rice Bran: Sourabaya, 
$22.80 picul. Cassia Lignea: West 
River, $55 picul. Egg Albumen, Dri- 
ed: Tientsin, 7s 2d per pound C & F 
Europe. Feather, Duck: Fukien, 61d 
pound C & F Europe. Garlic: Not 
toasted, Kwangtung, list quality, $39 
picul; Taiwan, $36.60 picul. Toasted, 
Kwangtung, $50 to $59 picul. Gypsum: 
Hupeh, white, $8.50 picul. Fluorspar: 
Hunan, 85%, £12 per metric ton C & F 
Japan. Realgar: Honan, $959.50 metric 
ton. Ramie: Hankow, white, forward, 
$120 Honan, white, £205 
metric ton C & F Europe. Raw Silk: 
Shanghai, 20/22 denier, B, $3,300 picul. 
Canton, white, 20/22 denier, A, $3,210; 
B, $3,170; natural, $2,510 picul. Dried 
Chilli: Szechuen, $108.50 picul. Rosin: 
Kwangtung, mixed, $108~«<. quintal. 


yellow, $89.50 picul. 
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Sesame: Thai, black, $112 picul. Hupeh, 
Mustard Seed: 
Tientsin, $175 picul. Silk Waste: Can- 


ton, long, B, yellow, $1,027; hard, B, 
yellow, $263 per quintal. 


Spun Silk: 
Shanghai, 140/2, 50 kilo case $1,690. 
Black Tea: Oolung, Fukien, Ist, $610 
picul. Jasmine Tea: Taiwan, Pow- 
chong, Ist, $420 picul. Aniseed Oil, in 
drum: $2,050 _ picul. Camphor Oil: 
Taiwan, refined, in drum, $224 picul. 
Citronella Oil: Taiwan, $9.65 pound. 
Peppermint Oil: Shanghai, $33 pound. 
Woodoil, Refined: in bulk forward, $166 
picul; spot, $169 picul; in drum, £195 
per ton CIF Australia. Alum: Che- 
kiang, $21 -picul. Galangal: Kwang- 
tung, $29 picul. Dried Ginger: Honan, 
lst, $150 picul.’ Liquorice: North 
China, $33 picul. Silk Wadding: 
Shanghai, $47 pound. Rhubarb: N. W. 
China, $33 picul. Wilk Wadding: 
Shanghai, forward, $38.50 kilo. Tur- 
meric: N. . China, 1st, $80  picul. 
Black Bean: Shanghai, $72 picul. Broad 
Bean: Middle East, forward, $36 picul. 
Red Bean: Kiangsu, forward, $114 
picul; Korea, $96.50 picul. Soya Bean: 
Shanghai, $45.80 picul; Dairen, $43.50 
picul. Green Bean: Kalgan, black, B, 
$49 picul. Groundnut Oil: Indian, 4% 
FFA, spot, $108 picul; 1%, $102 picul. 


PAPER 


Grease Proof Paper: Norwegian, 40 
gr, 34-lb ream, 30” x 40”, $34 ream. 
M. G. Cap: 22-23 gr, 174-lb ream, 25” 
x 44”—Japanese, $11.20 ream; Chin- 
ese, $8.50 ream. M. G. Pure Ribbed 
Kraft: 35” x 47”—Swedish, 40 gr, 47- 
lb ream, $34 ream; Austrian, 39 gr, 46- 
lb ream, May forward, $32.70 ream; 
Jap, 38/39 gr, 45/46-lb ream, $31 ream. 
M. G. White Sulphite: 35” x 47’°— 
Czech, 40 gr, 47-lb ream, $3150 ream; 
34 gr, 40-lb ream, $30. Newsprint in 
Reels: US, 50/52 gr, 31”, May for- 
ward, 538c pound; Chinese, 47c pound. 
Newsprint in Reams: Jap, 50 gr, 48-lb 
ream, $23 ream; Chinese, $24 ream. 
Duplex Board: One side coated—Swed- 
ish, 250 gr, 240-lb ream, 31” x 43”, $145 
ream; Czech, $136 ream; Jap, $138 
ream. Cellulose Paper: 30 gr, 36” x 
39”—Jap, $68; Italian, $71 ream. Bond 
Paper: 22” x 34”, white, 60 gr, 32-lb 
ream—Norwegian, with water mark 
and brand, $29.50; Europe with w/m, 
$27.50; Continental without w/m, $24; 
Jap without w/m, $23 ream. Woodfree 
Printing: 31” x 43”, 60 gr and over, 
57/60-lb ream—Aust, 84c pound; Jap, 
73c pound. Manifold Paper: white. 
22” x 34”—Swedish or Norwegian, 30 
gr, 16-lb ream, $15.50 ream; Austrian, 
30 gr, 16-lb ream, $12 ream; Chinese, 
30 gr, 16-lb ream, $10.80 ream. Poster 
Paper: 31” x 43”, 60/70 gr, 57/68-lb 
ream—Swedish, 87c pound; Jap, 78c 
pound. Strawboard: 26” x 31”—Jap, 


~8 oz, $435 ton; 10-16 oz, $435; 12-14 


oz, $425; 20-32 oz, $506; Chinese, 8-16 
oz,’ $870 ton. 


METALS 
Mild Steel Angle Bars: Cont or Jap 
—1/8”" x 1” x 1” and 1/8” x 13” x 1}”, 
$45 picul; 3/16” x 1-3/4", $43.50; 4” 
x 2” x 2”, $42.50; 3/8” x 3” x 3” -$42. 
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M.S. Flat Bars: Cont or Jap—1l1/8” x 
5/8” to 12”, $45 picul; 1/4” x 1” to 2”, 
$44 picul. Hongkong—1/8” x 3/4” 
and 1”, $44; 3/16” x 5/8” and 3/4”, 
$43; 1/4” x 5/8” to 2”, $43. M.S. Round 
Bars: Cont, 40’—3/8” dia, $45 picul; 
5/8” and 3/4” dia, $41; 7/8” and 1”, 
$40.50 picul. Hongkong, 20/40’—1/2” 
to 7/8” dia, $42 picul. M.S. Square 
Bars: Cont or Jap, 20/22’—3/4” to 1” 
square, $44 picul. Hongkong—18/24’ 
—3/8” to 1” square, $44 picul. Gal- 
vanized Steel Plain Sheets: UK, 4’ x 8’, 
1/8”, 57¢c per pound. M.S. Plates: Jap, 
4° x 8’, 1/16”, $55 picul; 3/32”, $54; 
1/8”, $46; 3/8”, $46 picul. Tin Plate 
Waste, Waste: Electrolytic—US, 18” x 
24”, 1 ton skid, $95 per 200-lb case; 
UK, similar packing, $83 case. Black 
Plate Waste, Waste: UK, 18” x 24” and 
larger, G29-G33, $37 picul. Tin Plate: 
UK, 20” x 28”, 200-lb case of 112 
sheets with tin-lining, $132 case; 30” 
x 36”, G26, 78c pound. G. I. Sheets: 
Jap, 3’ x 7—USSG 24, 56c pound; 
USSG 26, 57c; USSG 28, 59c pound. 
Black Iron Plate: Jap, 3’ x 6’, G18, $62 
picul. Aluminium Sheets: Jap, 4’ x 8’, 
99.5% alloy, G18-G22, $1.90 pound; 3’ 
x 8’, 99.5% alloy, G18-G20, $1.88 pound; 
G24-G28, $1.90 pound. Brass Sheets: 
Jap, 14” x 48”, 10 oz and 12 oz per sq 
ft, $340 picul; UK, 4’ x 4’, 30/40 lbs 
per sheet, $330 picul. Zinc Sheets: 
Cont, 3’ x 8’, G5, $105 picul; G8, $109 
picul. Black Iron Wire: Cont, G16-G22, 
$36 picul. Black Iron Pipes: Cont, 18’- 
22’, 3” dia, 39c foot; 1%” dia, $1 foot; 
13” dia, $1.20; 3” dia, $2.50 foot. G. I. 
Pipes: Cont, 18’—22’, 14” dia, $1.45 
foot; 2” dia, $1.88; 24” dia, $2.40 foot. 
Brass Rods: Cont or Jap, 1/4” to 3/8” 
dia x 18’, $270 picul; 1/2” to 1” dia 
x 18’, $260 picul. Copper Reds: Cont 
or Jap, 1/2” to 2” dia x 18’, $3 pound. 
Wire Nails: Cont or Jap, 1 picul keg, 
1/2” x 18 BWG, $72 picul; 5/8” x 18 
BWD, $65 picul. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 

Dihydrcstreptomycin: UK, 1 gm 
(1958), 72c vial; Jap, 1 gm, 713c vial. 
Sulfadiazine Powder: UK, $43 pound; 
Jap, $38.50; French, $43 pound. Sulfa- 
guanidine Powder: UK, $7.60 pound; 
Italian, $7.30 pound. Sulfanilamide 
Powder: US, 200-lb drum, $4 pound; 
UK, 1-cwt drum, $4 pound. Sulfathia- 
zole Powder: French, 50-kg fibre drum, 
$9.10 pound; Italian, $7.80 pound; UK, 
$9.30 pound. Isonicotinic Acid Hydra- 
zide Powder: (Isoniazide)—UK, $55 
per kilo. PAS Powder: UK, $5.70 per 
8-oz tin; Italian, $17.70 per kilo. Ami- 
dopyrin: French, $16.40 pound; US, $18 
pound. Aminophylline: UK, $15 pound. 
Barbitone: German, $14.80 pound. 
Calomel: UK, $12.50 per 1-lb bottle. 
Phenacetin: UK, $5.15 pound. Sac- 
charum Lactose: UK, $1.03 pound. 
Santonin: UK, $20.50 per 1-oz bot. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Acetic Acid (78-80%): Dutch, 543c 
pound; German, 543c pound. Citric 
Acid (Crystal): UK,. l-ewt keg, $1.95 
pound. Stearic Acid: Australian, 140- 
lb bag, powder form, 6@6c pound. Cau- 
atic Soda: UK, $164.50 per drum of 


300-kilos; Jap, $134. Copper Sul- 
phate: UK, 63c pound. Formalin: UK, 
40% volume, 448-lb drum, 33c pound. 
Glycerine: Chinese, 20-kilo tin, $1.85 
pound; Indian, 56-lb drum, $1.95 pound. 
Gum Arabic: Sudan, 100-kilo bag, 96c 
pound. Gum Damar: Malayan, No. l, 
$290 picul. Lithopone, 30%: Dutch, 
35¢¢e pound. Montan Wax: German, 
93c pound. Petrolatum: Amber, Ger- 
man, 44c pound; Snow White, US, 67c 
pound. Rubber Acceleratcr: UK, Mon- 
santo D, $2.50 pound; Monsanto M, 
$1.95 pound. Rongalite C (lump): 
French, $1.20 pound. Rosin: US, $86 
per picul. Lemon Shellac: Indian, No. 
1, $430 picul. Sedium Bichromate: 
Australian, 95c pound. Sodium Nitrate: 
German, $26 picul. Sodium Hydrosul- 
rhite: French, $175 picul; German, 
$175: Sodium Sulphide: Chinese, $450 
per ton in 160-kilo drums; UK, $575 
ton in 5-cwt drums. Talcum Powder: 
Indian, 2-cwt bag, $318 per ton.  In- 
dustrial Tallow: Australian, No. 1, and 
US products, $81 picul. Tanning Ex- 
tract: Mimosa, 56c pound; Quebracho, 
79c pound. Titanium Dioxide: UK, 
$1.58 pound. Paraffin Wax: US, 165 
deg AMP, 90-94 pounds per paper car- 
ton, $160 picul. Zinc Oxide: 99%, 
Dutch, 70c pound. 


COTTON YARN & PIECE GOODS 


Hongkong Yarns: 10’s—$850 bale; 
20’s—-$1,040 to $1,060 bale; 26’s— 
$1,210 bale; 32’s—$1,580 bale. Tai- 
wan Yarn: 32’s—$1,300 bale. Japanese 
Yarns: 32’s—$1,400 bale; 40’s—$1,575 
bale. Grey Sheetings: Chinese, 72 x 
69, 36” x 40 yds, $30.60 piece; 60 x 
60, 36” x 40 yds, $33.50 piece. Hong- 
kong, 60 x 56, 36” x 40 yds, $14.50 
to $35.50 piece. Japanese, No. 2023, 
$35 piece; No. 2003 $30.80 piece. 


CEMENT 

Green Island Cement: Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening, 112-lb bag, $8.20 bag; 
Emerald 112-lb bag, $7.30; Emerald, 
100-lb bag, $6.30 bag. Japanese 
Cement: forward, ex-ship, HK, $117.50 
per ton; spot, 100-lb bag, $5.90 bag. 
White Cement: Snowcrete, 375-lb drum, 
$69 drum; l-cwt bag, $15.80 bag; Bate, 
l-cwt bag, $18 bag. 


RICE, WHEAT FLOUR & SUGAR 


White Rice 160%: Thai, ist, old, 
$68.50 picul. White Rice: Thai, B-10%, 
new, $54.80 picul; Burmese, lower 
quality, $31 picul; Rangoon, $36.30 
picul. Government Stock Rice: Thai, 
A, $42.60 picul. Wheat Flour: 50-lb 
bags—Australian, $12; US, $13; Cana- 
dian, $16.30; Jap, $11.70; Hongkong, 
$11.40 to $15.20 per bag. Granulated 
Sugar: Taiwan, refined, spot, No. 24, 
$40.50 picul; Japanese, $37.20; Taikoo, 
$39.50 picul. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


A small portion of the millions of 
dollars transferred here from Saigon 
were invested in Shares and the market 
was very. active during the first half 
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of last week. Daily turnovers reached 
$2 million on Monday and Tuesday. 
Trading, however, slowed down after 
Wednesday but the undertone remain- 
ed firm at the close on Friday. Interest 
was centred in Utility, Land, Bank, 
Cement, Hotel and Dairy Farm shares. 


Monday: The market was active re- 
sulting in a large turnover. Interest 
centred chiefly in Land, Utility and 
Dairy Farm shares. Banks and Insur- 
ances were enquired for and a large 
business reported in the former. A 
feature of the day’s trading was_ the 
large turnover in Utilities. At the 
close, the market appeared to be steady 
with buyers in evidence. In the rubber 
section, the market followed the trend 
of raw material prices, with a_ good 
turnover in Amalgamated Rubbers. The 
day’s turnover amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,873,000. Tuesday: The mar- 
ket remained active and the turnover 
large. Interest centred chiefly in 
Land, Cement and Utility shares. Banks 
and Insurances were enquired for and 
a large business was reported in the 
former. At the close, the market ap- 
peared to strengthen with buyers in 
evidence. In the rubber section, the 
market was very quiet. The turnover 
for the day amounted to approximate- 
ly $2,082,000. Wednesday: The market 
was quite active during the half day’s 
trading resulting in a good turnover. 
Interest centred chiefly in Land, Ferry 
and other Utility shares. Banks and 
Insurances were enquired for and a 
large business reported in the 
former. At the close, the market ap- 
peared to be very steady. In the rub- 
ber section, the market was neglected. 
The half day’s turnover amounted to 
approximately $1,386,000. Thursday: 
The market turned dull and the lack 
of genuine enquiry resulted in a 
moderate turnover of approximately 
$650,000. Rates remained steady and 
unchanged. Hongkong Banks, however, 
showed some improvement as scrip be- 
came scarce. The undertone was quiet 
but steady at the close. Friday: The 
market was quite active resulting in 
a fair turnover. Interest centred 
chiefly in Dairy Farm, Hotel and 
Utility shares. Banks and Insurances 
were enquired for and a small parcel of 
the former changed hands at $1,555. 
At the close, the market appeared to 
be steady. In the rubber section, the 
market was quite active with most in- 
terest centred in Amalgamated Rub- 
bers. The turnover for the day. 
amounted to approximately $806,000. 


Dividends 


The Directors of Peak Tramways 
Company Limited will recommend at 
the forthcoming meeting a dividend of 
$4 per share (free of tax) on fully 
paid up shares and $2 per share (free 
of tax) on 85 paid up shares. 


The Directors of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited will recommend a 
final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
the Company of 6 per cent (less..in- 
come tax) making with the interim of 
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4 per cent a total of 10 per cent. The Business During April ‘ Qty. of Shares 
held in London on June 16. Bank (Lon. Rea.) Cine 
mend a_ dividend of 6 per cent on China Underwriter .............. 500 584 
Sh £14 877 d di id d f 0 Asia Navigation 6066 12,200 Textiles eee ee eee 15,035 
‘O77; and a dividend Of 10 Wheelock Marden 58,100 Nanyang Mill .................... 14,600 
per cent on 495,890 Deferred Ordimary Wharf Co. ees 640 Rubber 
Hongkong Stock Exchange in April HK. & Hotels 
Trading during April was not mark- S’hai Kelantan 10,000 
ar 
Society of Canton, Ltd. of a bonus Yaumati Ferry ......-............. _ 8,950 Published and edited by ERIC E. | 
issue, holders were active obtaining China Léghts (FF. PG.) .ccccccccses 65,199 HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far ‘' 
gistere in r ares Sandakan Light The Far Eastern Economic Review is 
which touched $79 at which price’ Telephones —................0000000s 124,808 published weekly and printed by the | 
sellers appeared. Hongkong & Shang- Caldbeck (Ord.) — ......sseseeeeeees 400 Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., | 
hai Banks and Bank of East Asia 55,344 Hongkong. 
of the former changed hands at be- Dairy Farms Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- | 


gistered a sharp rise when an increased Lane Crawfords 
dividend and Capital Bonus were an- 


nounced, and touched $1,040 at which [{f 

price small lots were in demand. Lom- NOTICE 

bards were neglected. There was little 

activity in. 208 UNICN INSURANCE SOCIETY OF CANTON, LIMITED 
prices remained stable. Kowloon ar | 

shares rose from $69 to $79 but few NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS | 
shares changed hands. A demand for Notice is hereby given that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
China Providents set in towards'the end MEETING of the Shareholders of the Society will be held at the Head 

of the month at higher levels. There Office of the Society, Union Building, Pedder Street, Hong Kong, on 
was a steady demand for Lands and Thursday, the twenty-sixth day of May 1955 at 11.45 am., or so soon 
Hotels at improved rates. Demand for afterwards as the Ordinary Yearly Meeting, to be held at 11.30 a.m. 
Utilities continued at about the same on that day, shall have concluded, when the subjoined resolutions will 
price levels as at the end of March ex- be submitted as Ordinary Resolutions:— 

cept in the case of Hongkong Electrics (1) That the Issued Capital of the Society be increased from 
and Telephones which registered in- £1,350,000 to £1,500,000 by the creation of fifteen thousand 
of in . new shares of £10 each. 

ompanies fell away slightly, but Yau- -_ 
matis strengthened towards the close. (2) (a) d to 
the Exchange and Investment Fluctuation Account and 

P accordingly that such sum be capitalized and applied in 
changes in prices of Stores with Dairy ayment in full for fifteen thousand new shares of the 
C credited as fully paid up be distributed amongst the Share- 
ottons, little interest was taken and 
prices remained at about the same level holders who on the twenty-sixth day of May 1955 were 
as at the close in March. Amalga- registered shareholders of the Society in the proportion of 
Rubbers: in one new share for every nine then held by such Share- 
holders respectively and that the shares so distributed shall 
of chases be treated for all purposes as an increase of the issued 
$1.675 and $1 775 Capital of the Society held by each Shareholder and not 

pad ed as income, and that such shares shall rank for dividend as 

Dividend announcements were made from the first day of January 1955 and shall in all other 
by Union Insurance’ Society of Can- respects rank pari passu with the existing shares of the 
ton, Chinese Estates Ltd., China Light Society and that no fractional certificates shall be issued 
& Power Co., Macao Electric Lighting but that shares representing fractions shall be allotted to 
Co., Hongkong Rope Manufacturing | a Trustee to be nominated by the Directors upon trust 
Co. and Nanyang Cotton Mill. Metal | for sale on such conditions as they consider expedient, and 
Industries made a preliminary an- | the net proceeds of sale shall be distributed proportionately 
nouncement of a proposed New Issue | amongst those members who would otherwise be entitled to 
in the ratio of 1 for 1 upon payment of | such fractions and in satisfaction thereof. 
$2 per share, and an intention to re- | (b) The Board of Directors be hereby authorized to 
commend a dividend of 20 cents for the allot and issue new Shares for distribution in the manner 
year ended 3list March, 1955. and proportions aforesaid. 

Business reported during April: eee ‘By Order of the Board, 
$19,955,182. Business reported in 1954: L. B. STONE 
$251,976,029. Business in Jan.-April : General Manager. 
1955: $103,230,239. Business reported Hong Kong, 6th April 1955. | 


April, 1954: $21,082,581. 


| 
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EXE RS The PORT of LONDON AUTHORITY 
FOR London—the Premier Port of the 
COLON Y 

AND THE 


| FAR EAST 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


The Trust Corporation of 
THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


HONG KONG 
GENERAL MANAGER, PORT OF AUTHORITY, LONDON, £6.28 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
| 
| 


; 701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
) Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


| FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION | 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
TEXTILES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Y 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


=, ‘A \c 
Neo 
| 
ps anc cargoes, 
. % 
Gua. 28) ABE 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


No. 19 


More Than 59 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
| AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


Te 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


| Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI”/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 
| 


| To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oi] tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents for: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bdlg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


NOW! Pan American offers 


MORE 
TOKYO 


EVERY WEEK 


Flights by speedy Super-6 Clippers* every 
Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. The finest, most frequent 
service to Tokyo. 


For reservations, call your travel agent or 


Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon. 


*Trade-mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


FAA 


WORLD'S MOST 
PAN AMERICAN 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the 
State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability. 
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| 
& LTD. 
LT p | Established 1832 
| FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 
BUILDING 
HONG KONG 
| Importers and Exporters, 
| P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Tea and General Merchants, 
) Insurance, Shipping and 
| Air Transport 
Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
7 j Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
; Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration GENERAL MANAGERS: 
| Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. | 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers Co., Ltd. 
| of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
: Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 
Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation | 
HEAD OFFICE: 
AGENTS: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 pia... 
| Royal Mail Lines Limited 
| Prince Line Limited 
BRANCHES: Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
acific Transport Lines, Inc. 
HONG KONG MANILA Wiky Co., Ltd. 
TOKYO NEW YORK The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
| Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER | Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
ueensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
NAGOYA COLOMBO and Traders Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON’ Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
° | Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW | The Insurance Ltd. 
ne. | * Business temporarily suspended. | Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. | 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
SUBSIDIARIES :— Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
; Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
a Kenya. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
— Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. CORPORATION LIMITED 
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THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents © Brokers 


Managed by 
A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
General Agents U.S.A. 


“Caxton House’’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments 


* Calling Vancouver 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC. 
| NEW YORK | 
| “R YMAC” HONG KONG 
| ilings To: 
Fast Fortnightly Sailing 
| NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & | 
PHILADELPHIA | { 
| via | 
| Branches: | 
| JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & . | 
| PANAMA JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama | | 

M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” sees May 17 AUSTRALIA: Sydney | 
*M.S. “PETER MEARSK” .... .... June 2 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ... .... June 17 Resrostntatives ) 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 


| YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 
Cable Address: Holringer-Japan | 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


States Marine Corporation, New York 


MS. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” .... .... May 20 Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON ) 
MS. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” _... ... May 9 Cable Address: Emgesco London. ) 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... June 7 | 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India Shipping Agents: d. 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... May 27 Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. | 
MS. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... June 28 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
ansal is a n 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik ta 
Papan The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay | 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” ..... .... ... May 8 The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd., Bombay 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... ... May 22 


Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. Registered Office: 
Pedder Building. Tel: ; 
Freight Booking Office HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 
Tel: 20461 SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


COMPANY, LIMITED | 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
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